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Keep them 


in line... 


with one purchase agreement for all your plants 









Serve all your plants, wherever located—through more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants—in all 48 states. 


You will benefit by centralized purchasing control; 
increased output and reduced costs through highly e‘ficient, 
uniform quality lubricating oils and greases, plus the coop- 
eration and services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 
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To get these benefits call the nearest of more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants or write to The Texas Company, 
V f 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Texas Company 
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Every pin fepresents one of more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants, each an 
immediate and convenient source of 
supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


TELEPHONE TYCOON 





Few executives have approached Wal- 
ter Gifford’s phenomenal record of busi- 
ness achievement. Even fewer have 
matched it. 

As the directing genius of the world’s 
largest business he helped immeasurably 
to make the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. incomparably the finest tele- 
phone servicer anywhere. 

Surprisingly, Gifford got his start in the 
telephone business through a careless slip 
of his youth: applying for a job with two 
companies, he wrote each a letter of ap- 
plication—and mailed them in the wrong 
envelopes! He has made few mistakes 
since. 

You'll find an account of this incident 
in the May 15 Fores, in Laurence Bell’s 
“Men of Achievement” story on Gifford. 
It’s a revealing, human story about the 
background and career of one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding executives. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Our Opportunity editors, busy ferreting 
out promising new business opportunities 
for idea-seeking investors, have come up 
with another batch of potentially profitable 
enterprises. 

Among those to be surveyed soon: 

Opportunities in Delivery Restaurants: 
a new and growing food business which 
can be started with a $10,000 investment. 

Opportunities in Drive-in Theaters: this 
is a promising latecomer to the entertain- 
ment field; necessary capital: $20,000. 

Opportunities in Home Enterprises: a 
round-up of several small-capital busi- 
nesses that can be operated “in your own 


backyard.” 


THE FABULOUS ’20s 


“In the April 15 Fosres, Joseph D. 
Goodman voiced the views of many other 
financial experts in his article, “Change 
Investment Laws.” “Because of laws and 
regulations inaugurated in 1933,” he stated, 
“and further restrictive regulations since 
then by the SEC and Federal Reserve 
Board, the capital markets have been dry- 
ing up.” 

There is, of course, no implication in 
the current criticism of security market 
regulations—by either Goodman or most 
other critics—that a return to the frenzied 
finance of the ’20s would be advisable, or 
desirable. But it is of interest to recall 
some of the speculative excesses of that 
fabulous era—and an article now in prepa- 
ration is designed to do just that. 

Watch for this highlighting of the dec- 
ade preceding the 1929 crash: an age 
of credulity, of colorful market “wolves,” 
of extravagant speculation and almost un- 
limited credit. It’s a fascinating—and sig- 
nificant—document about an era that had 
wide economic repercussions. 








BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Probably few people realize that the 
dairy industry is a large user of spe- 
cial brushes. In pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plants milk flows through pipes 
and tubes, and these must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed inside, using small 
cylindrical brushes attached to rods. 
Naturally, the brushes themselves 
must be capable of sterilization, which 
means a metal back. Conventional 
tufted brushes do a good jdb, but a fa- 
mous manufacturer realized that a 
better job would result if it could make 
a brush by holding the bristles in a 
channel, and then winding the straight 
brush into a small, 
tight spiral. Experi- 


Anybody could see that this was a 
tough problem. If annealing could have 
been resorted to, perhaps the operation 
would not have been considered too 
difficult, but you can’t anneal bristles. 
The metal had to be taken as it came 
from the mill, made to do that double 
flip-flop, and make a perfect brush. 

If you had been the brush manufac- 
turer, we trust you would have done 
what he did—come to Revere for help. 
If you had been Revere, you would 
have done just what we did—study the 
characteristics of all the Revere Met- 
als and Alloys, seeking one that would 
have the required 
strength and tough- 





ments immediately 
showed, however, 
that there was a low- 
er limit to the radius 
obtainable without 
cracking the metal 
and loosening the 
bristles. That limit, 
unfortunately, was 
considerably above 
the radius necessary 
to make a brush that 








ness, plus maximum 
corrosion-resistance. 

Revere is proud to 
have found the an- 
swer in a certain 
gauge and type of 
Cupro- Nickel Strip. 
Test runs with this 
were entirely suc- 
cessful, and regular 
production soon be- 
gan. Thus it became 








would have an out- 
side diameter, over 
the bristles, of 34” and an inside diam- 
eter, over the mandrel, of 4,4”. 

It was at this point that Revere was 
called in. Did we know of any metal 
or alloy which would withstand such 
a double deformation? Remember, 
Revere was told, the metal first must 
be turned up into a channel, enclosing 
a brass wire around which the bristles 
are set. Then the channel must be bent 
on its back in a tight coil with that 
small inside diameter of 4”. Was 
there anything that would take this 
abuse and not crack, split, break, or 
open the bristle-filled channel? 


possible for our cus- 
tomer to offer this 
improved brush to the dairy industry. 
This is but one example that shows 
how a supplier can collaborate with 
his customers to mutual benefit. Revere 
is not alone in carrying on such activi- 
ties. Every supplier, no matter whether 
he produces metals or woods, chem- 
icals or plastics, rubber or glass, inev- 
itably knows a great deal indeed about 
his materials and how to work them 
into finished products. The great es- 
sential is that he be fully informed as 
to methods and end uses, for only then 
can he turn his knowledge and expe- 
rience to your benefit. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x Ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











TWO LINE 
Editorials — 





Republican Presidential prospech 
brighten. 


Prediction: It won’t be Stassen. 


Size of Wallace vote may surprise 
There are lots of malcontents. 


Expect a slight business recession. No 
depression. | 
Home-building will expand. ; 
The stock market seems more likely b 
go up than down. 


Save! 


Congress does well to strengthen great 
ly our air might. 


Vigorously maintain our mercantile 
marine! 
' 


Prophecy: Strikes will wane. 


Don't become panicky over war alarms. 


Russia will stop short of forcing ue 
leashing of U. S. atomic bombs. 


ft 


Most encouraging: Italian election re 
sults. 


A guess: Communism has reached its! 
apex. 


Guard against excessive inventories. | 


Living costs aren't likely to go much 
higher. 


Make vacation reservations early! 


Steamship accommodations already are 
hard to obtain. 


Succor for Europe is off to an et 
couraging start. 


Buy adequate life insurance. | 


Clipping of Super-Dictator John L. Lew 
wings was overdue. 

| 
No citizen can be permitted to defy " 
Federal Government. 


Our farmers never were richer. 


That’s basically stabilizing socially ant 
economically. 


Heavy primary voting is an exhilarati#§ 
sign. 





He gave Nature 
100,000 New Ideas 


Most of the fruits, flowers, grains, vegetables and nuts that come to 
your table today are superior to those that grew before Luther 
Burbank’s time. Most people know of his fame, but few know that 
his genius in cross-breeding plants produced more than a hundred 
thousand new varieties. His California home was a mecca 

for Nature lovers and each mail brought him letters and rare 
specimens of plants and flowers from admirers the world over. 


ady are 


But before Burbank, Anheuser-Busch in 1876 had made 
lefy the/ a great contribution to the American table—the dis- 
tinctive taste of Budweiser. It quickly won national and 
then international fame as a complement to fine food and 


aa a compliment to good company. 
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rs urge every citizen to observe 


1American’ Day 





Our fathers founded in this promised 
land a nation built on the eternal but newly 
recognized principles of liberty, equality, 
/ and opportunity. 


We have proved the fundamental value 

Pa and validity of those principles by becom- 

% ing, under them, in one short century, the 

H greatest, the happiest, the richest, the most 

me| progressive, the most powerful, the most 
#| prosperous nation in the world. 


We have had, and are having, some ups 
and downs, some variations in our develop- 
ment, but they are variations of progress; 
they are variations of prosperity; they are 
fa, varying degrees of greatness and happiness. 





We have never reverted to tyranny. 
We have never relapsed to misery. 
We have never starved by the millions. 


We have never been murdered as part 
_ of a political program. 

We have never hated and harried each 
é@ other in class divisions and distinctions. 


: We have never lost our upstanding 
pope American manhood. 





FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, FEBRUARY 24, 1935 


We have never sacrificed our liberties, 
our right to breathe the wholesome, health- 
ful, invigorating, inspiring air of freedom 
as free men. 


We have never abandoned our national 
independence .. . 


Let us press forward in peaceful progress 
to the further attainment of these ideals 
and objectives the founders of this nation 
hoped to achieve. 


Let us be loyal to our own country and 
our own principles. 


Let us keep the faith of our fathers. 


QVRAT ath, 


May 16 is “I am an American” Day. The 
Hearst Newspapers—first to sponsor this “‘all- 
American expression of Americanism”—are 
urging that this year every American join in 

its patriotic observance. Let us all express our 
- gratitude for the privilege of being Americans, 
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READERS SAY 


TAX-FREE ENTERPRISES 


The editorial in your February 15 issue, 
pointing out the danger in the spread of 
non-tax paying enterprises, is very good. It 
is one of the few expressions on this sub- 
ject I have seen. But there is a still greater 
threat to the tax paying community, name- 
ly, the operation of public utilities by gov- 
ernmental units, whether Federal, state or 
local. 

Co-operatives are usually found in such 
fields as retail distribution, where they are 
still subject to the vicissitudes of com- 
petition, whereas utilities normally have 
to themselves the field they serve. Further- 
more, governmentally owned and operated 
public utilities are usually free from regu- 
lation of any kind, which opens the door 
for all kinds of rate injustices and service 
deficiencies. 

If our laws are changed so as to make 
co-operatives pay their just share of taxes, 
the same legislation should be made ap- 
plicable to municipally owned _ utili- 
ties—Rurus B. McCa.r, Atlanta, Ga. 


UMT DANGEROUS? 


In the March 1 issue you say, “Universal 
military service, regrettably, seems advis- 
able.” I am exceedingly sorry to note you 
have succumbed to war propaganda, or 
rather peacetime conscription. 


Just why is it necessary? Germany had 
it for years, and was defeated in two 
World Wars. The U. S. never before had 
it, and won two World Wars. 

Do you realize the danger of UMT to 
the morals of the youth? Do you realize 
the part religion plays in such a program? 
Do you realize it would teach our children 
the false and un-Christian idea that war is 
inevitable? And what about the stupendous 
cost to the citizens in taxes? What part 
does an army of men play in atomic war- 
fare? 

I am magazine like 
FoRBEs encourage UMT, instead of urging 
this country to drive out the Communists 
and to cease appeasing the cruelest, wick- 
edest dictator, bar none, that has ever 
existed—Joe Stalin—A. P. Ketiey, Atlan- 
tic, Ia. 


sorry to see a 


ARTICLES ABOUT LEADERS 


| personally consider your magazine one 
of the outstanding contemporary expres- 
sions of our great country and what it 
stands for; and with each issue I feel I am 
gaining invaluable information and _per- 
sonally meeting some of the men who are 
responsible in seeing our country reach 
greater heights of glory through their lead- 
ership.—Captain Georce H. WEIDER, 
American Mission for Aid to Turkey, An- 
kara, Turkey. 





IRKED 


Forses irks me. In its survey of busines 
leaders the magazine lists a millionaire y| 
starting in a menial capacity. What diffe.|? 
ence does it make where he started—if }y' 
had a million? His father amassed the fam. 
ily fortune. He started at the top—not the| 
bottom.—JoHn A. Warp, New York, N. ¥ 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? ; 

We hear so often that a certain propos. 
tion is going to cost the Government x 
many billions of dollars. Many people 
seem to think of government as something 
apart from themselves and do not stop to} 
think that it will cost you and me billions | 
of dollars. } 

Since the shooting stopped we have al- 
ready spent $15 billion on Europe, and | 
in spite of that Czechoslovakia went to 
Russia and Finland is on the way. Ow 
money alone will not stop Russia. 

Can we afford to spend our money like 
thisp—Hrenry M. Hanks, Devon, Conn. 


VALUABLE SERVICE 


Each issue of Forses is thoroughly read 
as received by us, particularly Fact and 
Comment, New Ideas and Market Outlook 
sections. In appreciation, we wish to state 
that in our opinion Forses is performing | 
a valuable service to its readers.—H. T. 
MacGrecor, Victoria, B. C. 





Guardian of an atom smasher... | 





ITH A VERY SMALL STRETCH of the im- 
agination, you could call this scientist a 
“guardian of an atom smasher.” 


For it is his job to see that the hot thirst of the 
atom smasher is quenched and cooled. 


The particular atom smasher pictured above 
(now at the University of Pittsburgh) has in it 
18 miles of copper wire. And if left to its own 
devices, this wire would heat up to dangerous 
temperatures. 





i 


But Gulf scientists don’t leave it to its own 
devices. They have developed a special oil which | 
they feed into the atom-smashing machine to 
cool off the copper wire and keep it cool. 


This oil is called Gulf Cyclotron Oil. 


' Through such methods as this, Gulf scientists 
are able to increase the value of petroleum prod- 
ucts—well aware that there’s a “plus” for every- 
one in petroleum’s progress. 
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by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


IMPORTANT: POLICY COMMITTEES 


Not enough attention has been paid to creating the right 
kind of Policy Committees. Some of our large corporations 
have Policy Committees of a sort; many lesser enterprises 
have none. The composition of lamentably few Policy Com- 
mittees is ideal. Too often they consist simply of executives. 
Each and, every Policy Committee should include one or 
two of the broadest-minded directors, men who stand well 
with the public, men who recognize the social responsibility 
of managements. 

It is, of course, essential that an enterprise make money. 
But it is still more essential that it make its money in such a 
way that the illwill of the public, voters, be not incurred. 
A concern can be successful financially and yet be a liabil- 
ity, not an asset, to America. Creating profits must be sup- 
plemented by creating goodwill if our American Way of 
Life is to be preserved. 

Much of what this nation has suffered during the last 
15 years has stemmed from the failure by business, indus- 
try, finance to earn an adequate amount of public good- 


will. The right kind of Policy Committee could do much . 


to remedy this. 
* 
What we sow often takes time to ripen. 
* 


FAT FORTUNES DON’T MEAN SUCCESS 


Fat individual fortunes don’t necessarily mean genuine 
success. The lives of some of America’s wealthiest have been 
pitiable failures. They enjoyed no true happiness, left unen- 
viable heritages. Russell Sage and Hetty Green are yester- 
year’s shining examples. But others have crossed the stage 
since then. 

Totally unlike his brother, John D., William Rockefeller 
was a skinflint of skinflints, a mercenary of mercenaries, 
wholly without charity, benevolence, in his heart. James 
B. Duke confessed to me that for many years his over- 
whelming concern was to amass a huge fortune, beseeched 
me to write protesting vehemently against the income and 
inheritance taxes imposed upon multi-millionaires. Frank W. 
Woolworth also revealed to me that his dominating ambi- 
tion was to expand and expand his business and his per- 
sonal fortune. (Incidentally, most of the Duke and Wool- 
worth heirs have derived little happiness from their enor- 
mous inherited wealth). Nicholas M. Brady was far more 
engrossed in rolling up a tremendous fortune than in do- 
ing helpful things for others. Although George Eastman 
practiced philanthropy on a large scale, he admitted to 
me that he had never learned the art of living happily— 
he finally committed suicide. 

The pastor of one of today’s most spectacular achievers, a 
man who has attained great fame and fortune, told me that 
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he felt compelled to admonish this member of his congre- 
gation: “You are gaining the whole world, but you are 
losing your soul.” And I happen to know that the paster 
was right; this magnate is today among the most miserable 
of men. 

Living solely for self is suicidal. 


* 
Were it easy for mediocrities to climb to the 
top, the rewards would be mediocre. 
* 


PRAY FOR PAUL HOFFMAN! 


The most onerous international administrative job in the 
world has been shouldered by Paul G. Hoffman, who has 
resigned (temporarily) from the $96,000 presidency of 
Studebaker Corp. to step down to a $20,000-a-year job. 
President Truman has made a happy choice. Perhaps he 
purposely selected a Republican, since it is universally 
agreed that the Economic Co-operation Administration may 
not fulfill its gigantic objectives. I once wrote, many years 
ago, this squib about him: “Paul Hoffman is so handsome 
that, if he wished, he could get a star Hollywood role.” 

He first made his mark as a salesman, later developed 
exceptional executive abilities, possesses a most winsome 
personality, is extremely public-minded, quietly carries on 
many philanthropies, especially for education-hungry 
youths, is an ideal family man. He was the originator of 
the Committee for Economic Development and, all along, 
its mainspring. I have written him that I am praying for 
him, and that I feel he needs the prayers of all his fellow 
countrymen! 

* 
All cheer the cheerful. 
* 


INCREASE DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


Present rules and regulations governing depreciation are 
totally obsolete. Imperatively, they must be changed. De- 
preciation allowances today are based on original. cost. In 
plain justice, they should be based on reproduction cost. 

Henry Ford II recently emphasized this. Able President 
W. Alton Jones, of the far-flung Cities Service Co., point- 
edly, pertinently, convincingly declares: 


“The spiral of inflation has reached the point where the cost 
of replacement of plant and equipment now being used up and 
worn out in the service of customers is greatly in excess of the 
cost of these facilities on company books. 

“A sound economy would require that those who use up or 
wear out a facility should pay for it; but under present account- 
ing practices prescribed by the accounting profession and Fed- 
eral tax regulations, plant facilities are being amortized on an 
original cost and not a replacement cost basis.” 


On the surface, many companies are earning very satis- 


factory profits. But every productive facility—machinery, 
equipment of all kinds, plants—wears out. Today's legal 
depreciation charges are utterly inadequate to finance re- 
placement. 


This very serious fact should be brought home to Con- 
gross. Remedial legislation is essential. 


* 
The road ahead lies largely through routine. 
* 
Hope—but also hop. 
x 


QUESTIONINGS ABOUT EATON 


I have always had a question mark in my mind concern- 
ing Cyrus S. Eaton, the Cleveland promoter. Years ago, 


when he was pulling off spectacular deals, I wanted to. 


delve into his record, his background, etc. His attitude to- 
wards furnishing any information was so hostile that my 
suspicions were aroused. Therefore, the part he has played 
in the Kaiser-Frazer underwriting fiasco does not astonish 
me. 

My innumerable contacts with business and financial 
giants during the last 40 years have convinced me that 
intense resentment against supplying any information often 
springs from shadiness. When the chain of Longchamps 
restaurants in New York became conspicuously successful, 
I wanted to publish a magazine article about the owner or 
owners and their business philosophy. When a Forses 
writer visited headquarters, he was treated as if he were 
attempting to commit robbery. Information was rudely re- 
fused even as to the identity of the ownership. The chief 
owner is now in jail. 

When Kreuger, the Swedish Match King, was striding 
with Seven League boots over the international scene, I 
sought an interview with him. When his sensational, ignom- 
inious downfall—and suicide—came, I felt honored that he 
had refused to face and attempt to dupe me, especially 
as, on the very eve of his catastrophic end, the Saturday 
Evening Post ran a feature story about him. 

Some men of great prominence who presumably have 
nothing to hide still object adamantly to being written about, 
refuse to be interviewed, to allow anyone in their organi- 
zation to say a word about them or their activities. The 
motive, in at least some instances, is a mistaken sense of 
modesty. Dick Mellon, able head of the vast Mellon dynasty, 
is a conspicuous example. 

My profound conviction is that far too many Americans 
who have achieved outstandingly have hedged themselves 
about with unwise, shortsighted secrecy. This reticence has 
contributed to the woes which have befallen America’s 
economy, including corporation and other important man- 
agements. Their persistent silence accounts in no small 
measure for their having been misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, maligned by lawmakers and others. 

Happily, there is now, all too tardily, multiplying evi- 
dence that our foremost men of affairs are beginning to 
realize the dire need for disseminating the truth, the truth 
about their activities and operations, the truth about the 
part they and other business men have played and still 
play in developing America’s economic strength, America’s 
high standards of living, America’s military might. But only 
a feeble start has been made. Speak up! 


INGREDIENT OF SUCCESS 


An integral part of a successful man’s success seems 
be tied in with his constant and willing attention to wh 
less-successful men would probably consider “details” 
“small matters.” 

An example: As a boy the writer spent months saving 
money to buy a beautiful bicycle. The great day final 
came, and the bicycle, complete with chrome fenders ay 
balloon tires, was mine. 

After the first rain, however, the chrome-plated fendeg 
rusted badly. A complaint to the manager of the storm 
brought only the suggestion to buy some of their chrome 
rust remover and keep the bike out of the rain! The bike, 
he explained, carried no guarantees about anything, ~~ 

So I wrote a letter to the head of the nationwide stor 
and told him what had happened to those fenders, what 
the manager had suggested, and asked if he thought that 
was right. : 

Within a week I had a letter from “Office of the Presi 
dent.” He thanked me for calling it to his attention. The 
right department was checking on the quality of the prod: 
uct. I was to go as soon as possible to the store for new 
fenders. And I would receive further information and sug 
gestions on how best to care for the chrome. The compan 
was Sears, Roebuck. 4 

I’ve never forgotten that incident. In my eyes, and tho 
of my young friends, Sears, Roebuck was really a store to 
deal with. They could be “trusted;” the General was 
“neat guy.” 

The years have attested to. our youthful faith in General, 
Wood as a successful business man. 

My complaint was a “small matter” for the head of that 
great company. But attention to customer satisfaction, cus- 
tomer relations, are what built Sears, Roebuck. The head of 
it has been tremendously successful. And in my opinion one” 
reason is that his heed to “little things” enables him to” 
direct sound policy on big things—Matcotm Forses. 





NO MORE KOWTOWING TO RUSSIA! 


The United States Government should not kowtow one 
more iota to Russia. Let her know most definitely that she 
cannot bully this nation. Match every obstructionist move 
on her part by an equally emphatic obstructionist move, 
Stalin has been allowed to bully the Western World too 
long, overmuch. 

Bullies always are cowards at heart. Soviet Russia, I am 
convinced, will not force us to release atomic bombs on 
Moscow, Stalingrad and other Russian cities. “Thrice is he” 
armed who hath his quarrel just.” America ardently 
advocates justice. Russia seeks only tyranny. Right, as ak 
ways, will ultimately prove greater than might. 

My deeply-rooted conviction is that Russia has reached 
the zenith of her ruthless domination, her subjection of 
neighboring powers to slavery. 

Expect her, from now on, to attempt further bluff and 
blustering, but expect her also to stop short of coercing 
Uncle Sam into declaring war upon her. 


* 
Saving nurtures self-respect. 

















WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


al by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Derailing Stassen's express will be a major task for old-guard Republican politicos 

in remaining 7 pre-convention weeks. Party regulars shudder at the prospect of the 
prash young man from Minnesota bowling over all convention opposition like Willkie did 
in 1940. Alarm is not confined to rival candidates who see their own chances shrinking. 








Members of GOP inner circle would prefer almost any other possibility to Stassen. 
He's too irregular, breaks too many political rules, steps on too many tender toes, can't 
be counted on to continue long-standing Republican policies. Catch is that he is also 
a vote-getter--and above all else the party wants a winner. 











Strenuous efforts will be made before the clan gathers in Philadelphia June 21 to 
perfect a "stop Stassen" plan. Meanwhile, Stassen & Co. will be trying every trick in the 
book to get party regulars to warm up to the Minnesotan on grounds that grass-roots 
support makes Stassen's nomination inevitable. Most GOP strategists have yet to be 
convinced of that. 








Across the political fence, inevitability of Truman's nomination becomes more 
apparent daily. Talk of drafting Eisenhower, on the part of New Deal elements of Demo- 
cratic party, is wishful thinking at best. Why should the general come to the rescue 
of the Democrats? If he wanted a political career--which it is apparent he does not=-=- 
his best chance obviously would be as a Republican. 








Few Democrats are enthusiastic about Candidate Truman. But it is obvious that he 
will not retire gracefully, that he believes he has at least a chance to win the elec-= 
tion, and that the party must either rise or fall with him. Republican leaders agree 
that the man to beat will be Truman, are planning accordingly. 





LABOR LAW CHANGES--Assessment of Taft-Hartley Act, 9 months after it took effect, will be 
made by Congressional Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations at hearings start- 
ing May 24. Group headed by Senator Ball will probe operation of labor law with view 
toward possible changes in 1949. Major aspects to be studied are: 





1. Administrative delays--Backlog of cases keeps rising, totals some 10,000, and 
even doubling NLRB's staff may not solve the problem. Feasibility of setting up a 
labor court to hear unfair practice cases, leaving only representation cases to 
NLRB, will be explored. 








2. Closed=shop ban=--Some employers and unions have made "bootleg" arrangements 
which evade the prohibition against hiring union members only. These situations 
will be looked into with a view toward a possible tightening of the present ban. 








3. Non=-Communist affidavits--NLRB has ruled a union constitution and by-laws are 
sufficient evidence of the list of union officers. By simply amending the consti- 
tution so as to reduce the number of officers, unions have evaded the requirement 
that all officers must swear they are not Communists. Joint committee wants to 
close this loophole. 








4. National emergencies--Present law provides only for delay and a 30-day injunc=- 
tion. If a dispute is not settled when the injunction (Continued on page 13) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





METALS Likelihood of substantial easing in supply-demand conditions becomes more 
remote as ERP, government stockpile and potential rearmament requirements add 
to pressure already exerted on metal markets through normal business demands. Immediate 
outlook for some items: Tin--will remain in short supply; continuation of government 
controls anticipated. Antimony--situation expected to worsen, with extension of con- 
trols. Zinc--shortages looked for. Aluminum--continued heavy demands now taxing exist- 
ing capacity. Insufficient electric power is proving a serious production bottleneck, 


AVIATION Last year's discouraging financial showing may be repeated by the airlines 
this year, one operator claims, "unless rapid solution of the underlying air- 
line problems are found." Most important troublemakers: a blundering governmental 
policy, poor company management planning. .. . Aircraft progress is now so rapid that 
obsolescence has become a more important factor than ever. The carriers, going through a 
period of transition, find that introduction of new equipment is costly. Need for heavy 
depreciation charges against equipment additions constitutes a heavy financial 
drain. ... Favorable factors airlines can count upon: greater efficiency of new planes, 
sharply increasing air cargo freight revenue, higher mail and passenger rates. 


COMMUNICATIONS Despite a gain of almost three-quarter million telephones installed, 

the Bell System still has about a million and a half unsatisfied re- 
quests on the books. .. . High cost of getting started in television broadcasting is 
indicated by estimates ranging from $100,000 to $500,000, depending upon type of station 
planned. Expense is not expected to deter applicants for the limited number of channels 
available, however. Enterprisers are confident that this medium will repeat radio's 
profitable growth. Within the next couple of years, it is predicted, cheaper sets should 
go far toward building up the mass market necessary for widespread telecasting. .. .AS 
network transmission of television programs passes the experimental stage, the industry 
will watch with interest the establishment of rates for A.T.&T.'s network facilities, 
hitherto furnished without charge. 





STEEL Backbone of industry has received such a jolt from coal strike that it may take 
some time to recover. With much badly needed tonnage already lost beyond recall, 
further uncertainty as to future steel supply lies in potential demands made upon steel- 
makers by ERP and the defense program, plus the extent and scope of allocations for spe- 
cial industries. Meantime, as fears are expressed about a reviving gray market, some 
quarters feel that rising production costs may mean higher prices for consumers. 


RAILROADS Operators are being warned that nip-and=-tuck supply-demand conditions may | 


occur from time to time in diesel oil. Rapidly expanding use of the railway 
diesel engine, added to the demands of other fuel users, is expected to cause spot 
shortages. .. . Significant: growing interest displayed by railroad men in effecting 
cost-savings through introduction of new equipment, rather than in debt reduction. Some 
indication of magnitude of new equipment installations is the half=-billion-dollar ex- 
penditure estimated for first half of this year. 


AUTOMOTIVE Cuts in production schedules, arising from the coal strike and dwindling 
steel supplies, mean loss of many thousands of cars, further delay in 
catching up with hungry demand. Meanwhile, with talk of a growing supply pinch in many 
materials, stemming from potential defense program requirements, there's the possibil- 
ity that hopes for a record year may go glimmering. ... An inkling of what third- 
round wage demands on carmakers will be may be gained from final steel settlement. .-.«-s 
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Straw in the wind: auto sales financing, 
said to be on the upswing, is expected to 
reach large-scale proportions by the year's 
end. 


OIL A tight market will prevail indefi- 
nitely, with recurring shortages and 
distribution difficulties said to be in 
store for consumers. Adequate overall sup- 
plies, however, are forecast for the months 
to come, with the usual proviso: no develop- 
ment of influences beyond the industry's 
control. . . - A controlling factor will 
be whether or not oilmen get enough steel 
to take care of their ambitious expansion 
plans. Securing enough steel pipe for the 
drilling of oil wells is causing plenty of 
concern. Estimates that the industry can 
meet requirements during the coming 12- 
month period are based upon current drill- 
ing programs. 
HOUSING Expedition of home building will 
be sought by the Government 
through stimulated output of materials, 
some voluntary allocation programs. The 
goal, a million units, is 150,000 higher 
than last year's total. Meantime, industry 
reports indicate that there'll be a general 
sufficiency of building materials during 
the year. . . . Tightness in existing mort- 
gage money may become more marked as pres-= 
eure is exerted upon government, private 
lenders. However, proposals seeking to 
liberalize mortgage credit are not wanting. 
SIDELIGHTS Recent survey reveals that 
recession, not depression, is 
forecast by New York credit men, with 1948's 
last quarter seen as the crucial time. 
Some reasons given: buyer resistance, top- 
heavy inventories, declining purchasing 
power. . . « Obsolescent tools are handi- 
capping the metal-working industry, assert 
machine tool makers. Pointing out that 90% 
of such tools are of pre-war design, they 
claim that latest models could up produc- 
tion by as much as 50%. . . . Sharper com- 
petition is intensifying industry inter- 
est in such cost-cutting methods as time 
Studies, wage incentives, etc.... Inter- 
est-catching experiment is one in which 
radioactive tracers were used for probably 
the first time to solve a research problem 
in full-scale industrial process equipment. 
The recent study was one step in a program 
for keeping undesirable sulphur out of 
Steel. It's expected to point the way to sim- 
plification of many manufacturing problems. 
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Washington Preview 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


expires, President merely reports 
facts to Congress. Committee will 
ponder possibility of strengthening 
this section, make it tough enough to 
handle even John L. Lewis. 





5. Welfare funds--Taft-Hartley re- 
Strictions on employee welfare funds 
do not apply in some cases to funds set 
up before Jan. 1, 1946. Committee 
believes there may have been some 
juggling to get around the law. Loop- 
holes uncovered will be spotlighted 
for correction. 





BUDGET-CUTTING--Republican blueprints for 
government economy are taking a beating as 
preparedness spending grows. Party leaders 
are concerned at political capital Demo-= 
crats will make of GOP failure to meet 
budget-cutting pledges. Goal of paring 
Truman's budget $2% billion once looked 
easy but now seems impossible. 

Congressional signal-callers are 
pleading with their colleagues to put aside 
pet projects in interests of economy. 








WITHHOLDING TAXES--Employers who take 
their time about passing along to the 
Government income taxes withheld from em- 
ployees are going to be fined. Treasury has 
objected that some firms use tax funds to 
meet demands for ready cash, and House Ways 
& Means Committee has agreed to impose 
civil penalties for such practices. 





Amendment to that effect will be in- 
cluded in the next tax bill. Amount of the 
fine will probably be a percentage of the 
funds not delivered promptly to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Another expected 
amendment: abolish the requirement that 
corporations report all salaries over 


75,000. 


PENSION PLANS=--Unions will have a new 
string for their bow if NLRB's ruling that 
employers must bargain on pension or re= 
tirement plans stands up in court. Decision 
against Inland Steel Co. will be appealed. 
Board held that benefit payments are 
"wages" and Taft-Hartley Act requires both 
management and labor to bargain on "rates 
of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment." 
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en Defeat, Few Strikes, No 
Recession, Say Top 50 Leaders 


NO RECESSION THIS YEAR, few strikes in 
major industries, bright presidential 
prospects for Republicans—that’s the 
considered forecast of a majority of the 
nation’s top-flight business leaders. 

Forses poll of America’s “Fifty Fore- 
most” also spotlights the following 
opinions of the country’s executive 
leaders: 

For the most part, the “50” are in 
favor of the principle behind the Mar- 
shall Plan, though some are skeptical 
of its present form. 

They feel that it will be necessary for 
their organizations to raise prices if 
unions win wage increases of 10-12¢ 
an hour. 

Though they anticipate no business 
slump for the balance of 1948, they are 
somewhat less optimistic concerning 
1949, splitting about 50-50 on the ques- 
tion of whether next year will usher in 
a recession. 

On the political front, they doubt 
Truman’s chances of re-election in No- 
vember, provided he is opposed by any 
of the four leading Republican aspi- 
rants. 5 

Dewey, they feel, would win by the 
greatest margin; Vandenberg, surpris- 
ingly, by the next greatest. Stassen and 
Taft could also defeat Truman, they 
believe, but by successively smaller 
margins. 

As to their own personal preference 
for our next President, however, the 50 
are equally divided between Taft and 
Vandenberg. Dewey ranks third, with 
Stassen and MacArthur running fourth 
and fifth. Understandably, not one of 
these executives shows any interest in 
either Truman or Wallace. 

Answering the question, “Are you in 
favor of the Marshall Plan substantially 
as proposed?”, more than two-thirds 
replied in the affirmative. A number of 
leaders qualified their replies, however. 
For instance, one made the following 
criticism: . 

“I don’t see why Ireland gets $500,- 
000,000, and I don’t see why Portugal 
gets $170,000,000.” 

_ Still another comments: “I favor the 

Plan for 1948, during which studies 








In Forses recent thirtieth anniversary issue (November 15, 1947) appeared 
the results of a nationwide poll to select the country’s Fifty Foremost Busi- 
ness Leaders. Elected by the ballots of their fellows from the ranks of 
outstanding leaders in the business, industrial and financial world, these 
men represent the top echelon of the American economy, compose a panel 
of kingpin experts on vital economic issues. As such, tremendous interest 
has been generated among executives, editors, trade associations and busi- 
ness men generally concerning their views on the crucial questions facing 
the nation today. To satisfy this interest, Forses here publishes—in the 
first poll ever taken of America’s “Fifty Foremost”’—their answers to six 


questions of national importance. 








should be made for determining 1949 
needs from the U. S. A.—if any.” And 
a more specific reaction: “If you mean: 
am I in favor of a European recovery 
program efficiently administered from 
the standpoint of putting western Eu- 
rope economically, politically and mor- 
ally on its feet—the answer is yes.” 

Probably the feeling of most of those 
opposed to the Plan, little-more than 
a quarter of those polled, was expressed 
by one executive who said: “I'm not 
opposed to some aid to Europe, but I’m 
opposed to the Marshall Plan in its 
present form.” 

To the question, “Do you anticipate 
many strikes in major industries during 
the last half of 1948?”, four-fifths of 
those responding said no. It’s interesting 
to note here, incidentally, that “an un- 
predictable factor” cited by some was 
John L. Lewis. 

Among the few who predict strikes, 
the general feeling is that when they 
come, “they will start before the last 
half of 1948.” 

More than one-half of these business 
leaders are quite confident that there 
will be no appreciable recession for 
the balance of this year. Slightly more 
than a fourth of the replies struck a 
more bleak note, although many of 
these anticipate only a “mild” decline. 

One man, refusing to predict either 
way, states that “The answer depends 
on the state of our foreign relations.” 

Looking further ahead, business lead- 


ers view the situation with more cau- 
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tion. Understandably, close to one-half 
of the executives refused to go out 
on a limb on this question. On the 
other hand, a fourth of the men def- 
nitely expect some sort of recession dur- 
ing 1949. A few less take a more posi- 
tive view, still -foresee no substantial 
slump. 

One executive feels that “There will 
probably be some business readjust- 
ment,” expects it to start toward the 
end of this year. 

A more long-range view: “I expect a 
slight decrease in business during the 
next three or four years.” 

And this significant comment, on 
1949 prospects: “I anticipate a reces- 
sion if the Democrats are returned to 
office. Otherwise, no.” 

Of great importance to business men 
everywhere are the replies concerning 
wage and price increases. Here, more 
than two-thirds of those answering are 
convinced that if wage increases of ap- 
proximately 10-12¢ an hour are granted 
in their industry, their companies 
have no alternative but to raise the 
price of their products. Less than a 
fifth of the executives feel that such 
a wage increase would not necessarily 
force a price boost for their companies’ 
products. One of this group makes this 
pertinent and pithy observation: “Prices 
of goods have not yet covered the sec- 
ond increase.” 

Asked their political views and pre- 
dictions, very few executives gave Presi- 
dent Truman a chance of winning overt 
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any one of the four most prominent 
Republican aspirants. All are pretty 
well agreed that Dewey or Vandenberg 
could beat him (85% think Dewey 
would win; 81% think Vandenberg). 

Not quite so much confidence is ex- 

d concerning the chances of 
Stassen and Taft. With 15% expressing 
no opinion on the Truman vs. Taft 
issue, the Ohioan draws only a 56% 
yote of confidence, while Stassen is 
given the nod by 67%. 

If President Truman’s chances are 
evaluated, the percentages show that hé 
is considered the strongest over Stassen 
and Taft. Thirty percent believe he 
would win over either of these two con- 
tenders, while 11% would give him the 
victory over Vandenberg and 7%, over 
Dewey. 

The final question in the survey 
asked these business men whom they 
would personally prefer to see in the 
White House for the next four years. 
Here a wide variance as to a favorite 
is displayed, with none of the candi- 
dates getting a decisive vote. The only 
agreement was that all those answering 
united in expressing a desire for a Re- 
publican. : 

The various responses showed quite 
plainly that there is no candidate merit- 
ing the title of “business man’s choice” 
for the Republican candidacy. The field 
is wide open. Taft draws 30% of the 
votes, but he ties for first place with 
Vandenberg, who in many _— is 
his opposite in political philosophy 
and who is not an active campaigner. 
Dewey, surprisingly, was the favorite 
of only 20%. Stassen, too, despite his 
long, active stumping, received only 
9%. MacArthur proved to be another 
also-ran, corralling a mere 7% of the 
vote cast. 


~~. 





SUMMARY 


Are you in favor of the 
Marshall Plan substan- 
tially as proposed? Yes... 


Do you anticipate a re- 
cession in the last half 
of 1948? Yes 


In 1949? i + at 


Do you anticipate many 
strikes in major indus- 
tries during the last 
half of 1948? Maic. 


If wage increases of ap- 
proximately 10-12¢ an 
hour are granted in 
your industry, do you 
believe it would be 
necessary to increase 
the price of your com- 
pany’s products? a 


In the following four 
cases, check, in each 
case, which man you 
believe would be elect- 
ed as our next Presi- 
dent, régardless of your 
own personal prefer- 
ence: 
Truman vs. Dewey 
Truman vs. Taft 
Truman vs. Stassen 
Truman vs. Vanden- 


ote Ne...... 26% 


> 


..70.8% No.... 


No answer.. 3.7% 


No answer.. 14.8% 
No answer..44.4% 


..81.4% No answer.. 7.4% 


18.5% No answer..11.2% 


Truman.. 7.4% Dewey. .85.2% No answer.. 7.4% 
Truman. .29.6% Taft 
Truman. .29.6% Stassen .66.6% No answer.. 3.8% 


...55.6% No answer. . 14.8% 


berg Truman. 11.2% Vandenberg.81.4% No answer.7.4% 
Which one of the fol- 
lowing would you per- Dewey ........ 20.4% Truman ........ 0% 
sonally prefer to have MacArthur ..... 7.4% Vandenberg ..... 27.8% 
elected President in Stassen ........ 9.8% Wallace ........ 0% 
November? anes tone See TE one scades 0% 








Winthrop Aldrich, Chase Bank 

S. C. Allyn, Natl. Cash Reg. 

John Biggers, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Lewis H. Brown, Johns-Mansville 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr., DuPont 

M. W. Clement, Pennsylvania R.R. 
J. L. Collyer, B. F. Goodrich 

C. D. Dallas, Revere Copper 

R. R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble 
Donald Douglas, Douglas Aircraft 
W. H. Dow, Dow Chemical 
Benjamin Fairless, U. S. Steel 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., Firestone 
Henry Ford II, Ford Motor Co. 
Clarence Francis, General Foods 
L. M. Giannini, Bank of America 
Walter S. Gifford, Am. Tel. & Tel. 


__ 


THE “50 FOREMOST” 


Bernard F. Gimbel, Gimbel Bros. 
Sam Goldwyn, Goldwyn Productions 
Eugene Grace, Bethlehem Steel 
Paul Hoffman, Studebaker 

Eugene Holman, Stand. Oil N. J. 
Charles R. Hook, Armco 

Eric Johnston, Motion Picture Assn. 
W. Alton Jones, Cities Service 
Henry J. Kaiser, Kaiser-Frazer 

K. T. Keller, Chrysler 

James Lincoln, Lincoln Elec. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, Met. Life 

Henry Luce, Time, Inc. 

Charles Luckman, Lever Bros. 
Glenn Martin, Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Thomas W. Martin, Alabama Power 
Richard K. Mellon, Banker 


Charles Merrill, Merrill Lynch 

Fowler McCormick, Int. Harvester 

Ernest E. Norris, Southern Ry. 

Edgar Queeny, Monsanto Chemical 

James H. Rand, Remington Rand 

Gordon Rentschler, Natl. City Bank 
(deceased) 

E. V. Rickenbacker, East’n. Air Lines 

Nelson Rockefeller, Rockefeller Center 

David Sarnoff, RCA 

Emil Schram, N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Thomas Watson, Int. Bus. Machines 

C. E. Wilson, General Electric 

C. E. Wilson, General Motors 

Gen. R. E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck 

Robert W. Woodruff, Coca-Cola 

Robert R. Young, C. & O. Ry. 


N.B.—Publication of the above list is not intended to imply that all of the 5@ participated in this poll. A few men, for 
example, do not contribute to such surveys as a matter of general policy. 
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Men of Achievement 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 








Thirty-five years ago, a youthful impulse put Ben Fairless in the steel business. 
Today he’s considered one of the industry’s outstanding leaders 








by WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


Goinc TO sEE Coxey’s “Army” off, a 
third of a century back, landed 23- 
year-old Benjamin Fairless in the steel 
business. 

Today, president of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., he confesses this early exploit 
was his life’s most determining event. 

It also evidences a human approach 
and a partiality for the underdog which, 
in turn, have helped him in his rise 
and conditioned him for his calm op- 
timism concerning the future. 

Fairless is a deep-chested, ruddy- 
countenanced man, neither tall nor 
short, with light brown hair, pleasing 
features, and smallish blue eyes so com- 
prehendingly bright that when he doffs 
his horn-rimmed spectacles after some 
heartening utterance or unfeigned 
laugh, beholders are unprepared for the 
profound earnestness that dwells be- 
hind his gaze. 

“It happened this way,” he said, 
speaking of his jaunt to see Coxey’s 
marchers. “Within a week after my 
graduation in engineering from Ohio 
Northern University, I was on my job 
as civil engineer for the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad, when I heard that 
General Coxey was about to ‘march’ on 
Washington again from his headquar- 
ters at Massillon, Ohio. Though not un- 
employed myself, I was poor, and the 
undertaking intrigued me. I took a day 
off and rode to Massillon from my home 
town of Justus. Near my destination I 
noticed great construction activity. 

“What's going on there?” I asked the 
train conductor. 

““They’re building a steel plant—the 
Central Steel Co.’ 

“The train slowed up. Hardly know- 
ing what I did, I dropped off and began 
looking around, Coxey and his army 
quite forgotten. The project was no 


further progressed than pre 
aration of site and scatfol - 
ing; but in my mind the fur- 
naces were already fired. 
Right away I a to help 
build that steel plant. 

“Mr. Mastersteck, the bi 
construction engineer, view 
me with scant enthusiasm. 
‘What can I do for you, 
young man?” he barked. 

“I told him that I'd like to 
get a job working for him 
and help to build the steel 
plant. He took my name, 
asked how I could be reached 
by ‘phone, said he would 
call me up within the week. 

“Ten days went by, and I 
heard nothing. I could stand 
the suspense no longer. I 
went to Massillon. When 
Mastersteck saw me coming he ran in 
my direction, waving his arms above 
his head. 

“You're the very fellow I’m looking 
for!’ he boomed. ‘I lost youx address. I 
need you right away.’ 

“I accepted his figure of $100 a 
month, which was more than I'd been 
making. All manner of things were my 
lot with Central Steel, where I became 
successively mill superintendent, gen- 
eral superintendent and vice-president 
in charge of operations; in a few years 
I not only knew how a steel mill was 
put together but had practical experi- 
ence in every detail of running it and 
of selling its product, thanks to R. E. 
Bebb, chairman of the board, and F. J. 
Griffiths, president of the company, 
who gave me every opportunity.” 

Let us get back to the beginning of 
his life story. Fairless was born on 
May 3, 1890, in the coal mining town 
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A train trip led to a presidency 


of Pigeon Run, Ohio. His father, David 
Williams, was a miner of Welsh ances- 
try whose calling in those days did not 
provide an adequate living. 

“My earliest recollection,” said the 
steel president in answer to a query, 
“is of hearing the ever-repeated state- 
ment that the only way for a person to 
exist in this world was to work, and 
work hard.” 

When Benny, as everybody then 
called him, was two years old his 
mother suffered grave injury in a horse- 
and-buggy accident. In consequence, 
he was sent to the home of his uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Fairless, 
in neighboring Justus, Mrs. Fairless 
being his mother’s sister. 

With the next three years bringing 
two more mouths to feed at the Wil- 
liams’s, Benny’s visit lengthened into 
permanency. By the time he was five 
he had endeared himself into adoption, 
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4. He may also ask you about the 
type of work you do, so that he can 
advise you on the kind and amount of 
exercise you may take. 


WATCH YOUR 
WEIGHT 


1. Once you're over 30, it pays to watch your weight. 

Under 30, a little overweight may be an advantage. But 
statistics show that when you are older, overweight is often 
associated with heart disease, kidney ailments, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and other diseases. 

So, if you’re' overweight, give some thought to protecting 
your health by bringing your weight down. 





2. See your doctor first, so he can check 
your physical condition, suggest ap- 
proved methods for losing weight, and 
advise you how much to lose. 


5. It’s wise not to use reducing drugs, 
or to try special diets unless your own 
doctor recommends them. They may 
do you more harm than good. 


2. ==" 














| 
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3. Your doctor will be able to help 
you work out a tasty, varied diet that 
will let you lose weight without en- 
dangering health or strength. 











6. Once your weight is down to nor- 
mal, try to keep it there. Remember 
that one step toward a longer, health- 
ier life is watching your weight. 








To bring you other helpful information 
about your weight, Metropolitan has pre- 
pared a booklet called ‘Overweight and 
Underweight.” It includes suggested low- 
calorie menus, and reducing exercises. 
Write to Metropolitan today for your free 
copy of this booklet, 58-F. 
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benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about overweight. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this adverti ft itable for use on 
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taking his foster father’s surname. At 
five, too, he started to school and, funds 
being nearly as scarce at Justus as at 
Pigeon Run, he began earning pennies 
by selling the Cleveland Press on news 
route No. 5 at one cent a copy. 

At 14 he entered High School,,where 
he got the job of janitor. His work was 
to keep three schoolrooms clean, dust 
all desks, fire the furnace and do many 
other menial tasks, all for $65 a year. 

These duties left him time to captain 
the basketball team during the three- 
year course and to be graduated with 
first honors as part of the impetus that 
put him into country school teaching at 
Rockville and Navarre, Ohio. 

“I went after those teaching jobs for 
two reasons,” he explains. “Number 
one: I had to work in order to live. 
Number two: Of all things in this world 
I wanted most to learn engineering. 
At that time civil engineering had a 
special appeal for me. No, I can’t say 
that it was a purely mechanical ap- 
proach, though mathematics was my 
favorite study. 

“As nearly as I can analyze myself, I 
have always been more interested in 
men than in things. 

“I put in a couple of tough years at 
that country school, with no money, no 
credit, no well-to-do people nearby 
from whom I could borrow had I been 
so disposed. Things looked pretty 
dreary, and sometimes I'd ask myself, 
‘Will I ever get out of coal and coal 
mining, or will I wind up digging down 
into the earth as my father did?’ 

“However, I saved up enough from 
my very small salary to start at Wooster 
College; and later I did borrow the 


money to attend Ohio Northern Univer- 


sity, where I got my civil engineering 
degree in 1913.” 

The year before his graduation from 
the university, young Fairless took a 
conservatively romantic step: he mar- 
ried a neighbor’s daughter, Miss Jane 
Blanche Truby, who died in 1942 after 
a long illness. Their son Blaine is a 
Babson Business Administration grad- 
uate and was a Navy Lieutenant dur- 
ing the war. Fairless himself now lives 
at Ligonier, Pa., with his Philadelphia 
second wife, the former Mrs. Hazel 
Hatfield Sproul. 

When, in 1926, Central and United 
Alloy Steel were merged, the Welsh 
coal miner’s son and whilom penniless 
school teacher came to the top, first as 
vice-president and general manager of 
Central Alloy Steel, then in 1928 as its 
president. 

The 1929 panic dealt steel and other 
industries such a staggering blow that 
a union of several companies, with Re- 
public Iron & Steel as a nucleus, be- 
came logically desirable. Fairless, in 
1930, was chosen as executive vice- 


president and operating head of the 
resultant Republic Steel Corp. 

Five years later, when steel was en- 
tering a new expansion era and the 
two great U. S. Steel subsidiaries, Car- 
negie and Illinois Steel, were coupled 
as Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Fair- 
less was elected president. From that 
post to the presidency of U. S. Steel, 
a position he has held during the past 
10 years, was for a man like “B. F.” 
a well-nigh inevitable lift. 

Since the end of 1937 he has also 
been president and executive commit- 
tee chairman of the management com- 
pany, U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
sitting as director on both boards. That 
there might be no doubt of Fairless’s 
authority to. run the whole concern, the 
U. S. Steel of New Jersey stockholders 
in 1938 appointed him Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer of the corpcration. 








Another of America’s 50 fore- 
most Business Leaders—elected in 
a nationwide poll—Ben Fairless 
received the following citation 
from Forses Magazine: 


Benjamin F. Fairless, President, 
United States Steel Corp. 

Sturdy steelmaker who, as ex- 
pert in his handling of men as in 
his knowledge of metals, has 
fused mechanical operations and 
carefully-chosen human abilities 
into a mighty corporate entity as 
fundamental to our prosperity in 
peace as it was to our national 
might in time of war. 








His interest in people as well as 
affairs has made him a selective “joiner.” 

Besides being a member of Pitts- 
burgh’s Chamber of Commerce he be- 
longs to five of the best clubs in that 
city, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and five important New York 
clubs, two in Detroit, one each in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Massillon, Youngstown 
and Canton, Ohio; as well as one in 
San Francisco and another in Los An- 
geles. He is also an active member of 
the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

Fairless has received five university 
doctorates since being graduated. 

Consonant with his elevation to the 
Carnegie-Illinois presidency, his alma 
mater made him an honorary doctor of 
engineering. Between 1937 and 1943 
Kent (Ohio) State University, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Stevens Institute of 
Technology and Bethany (W. Va.) Col- 
lege each handed him a similar degree. 

It would sound odd to address Ben- 
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jamin Fairless as “Doctor,” yet 

the universities labelled him more wise. 
ly than they knew, for that is his cal}. 
ing—a learned practitioner in steel, with 
both molecules and men as his objective 
study materials. Of the two, as he says, 
he likes men better. And therein lies 
the secret of his achievement. He is 
quite open with his formula: “I pick 
out people whom I can trust to do 
things right and to whom I can dele. 
gate authority.” 

How is he able to do this? Look into 
his eyes and you'll see, beneath a sur. 
face that seems hard because it is so 
keen, an inner balance bred of self. 
control and clear thinking. 

More deeply concealed is that fair 
and just nei 1 which comes only of 
suffering well-borne. Rugged determin. 
ation is there, with nothing of the ruth- 
less go-getter. 

In consequence, he has been able to 
develop the rare gift of entering into 
his fellow-beings and thus looking at 
their essence, evaluating their powers, 
correcting their weaknesses. 

Furthermore, such qualities have 
enabled him truly to like people, with- 
out recourse to hail-fellow veneer nor 
shallow gladhandedness; and have 
brought him success as chief executive 
of one of the world’s greatest industrial 
enterprises. 

Fairless’s services have been particu- 
larly valued in wartime. After hold- 
ing key advisory positions in the War 
Production Board, he was awarded the 
War Department's Medal of Merit. 

His singleness of purpose, his devo- 
tion to one line of endeavor—virtues 
which have contributed much to his 
eminence—are so marked that he may 
some year find them on the liability 
side of his life’s statement. He has little 
or no time for reading except as it con- 
cerns current history, and he owns up 
to no hobby other than “more and 
better steel.” Despite the fact of his 
well-earned accumulations, it is hard at 
first sight to conceive of such a man 
being able to retire. 

Though he still likes athletics and 
plays golf with zest, his lack of interest 
in all definitely lethal sports is in line 
with his general character. 

“I’m no hunter—not even a good fish- 
erman,” he confesses. “The reason is, 
I can’t bear to kill anything, particularly 
a defenseless creature which has no 
chance of a fair fight. I never went 
hunting but once, and then I gravely 
offended my good host and created con- 
sternation among my fellow guests by 
appearing without a gun!” 

In sum, his temperament presents 
the paradox of being both hard and 
sensitive. For this reason he reacts ip 
hurt amazement to the criticisms lev- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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Pitfalls in Job Forms 
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Unknown to most personnel men, the Taft-Hartley Act has made many plant 

. personnel forms outmoded or illegal. Here are suggested revisions 

air ; 

of 

in- by LAWRENCE STESSIN INTER-MANAGEMENT GRIEVANCE RECORD 

th- 

* REESE Meee Cn Grievance filed by: .......... i eae: eee eet 

ato the techniques for operating under the Department BR ee ee Job Ng sa swe 608 Clock No........ ee 
Whenwasthis grievance filed? Time............ Date. ......5 deme 


at Taft-Hartley Law and this — has 


r$, no intention of going over fields that 
have been well-plowed by advice, guid- 

ve ance, cautions and “what to do’s.” 

th- But there is one aspect of labor rela- 

n0r tions administration under the law 

ve which has been suffering, primarily 

ive from personnel men, from inattention. 


ial That is: changes that should be made in 
personnel forms now that the nation is 
“ operating under a new labor law for- 
ld- mula. 

Jar In a recent trek around the industrial 
the Midwest for Forbes, I noticed that over 
70% of the personnel directors in 
yO plants visited were unaware of the fact 
xes | that their most important tool for proper 
his lant administration—the personnel 
ay orm—was outmoded and in many cases 
ity completely illegal in light of the Taft- 
tle Hartley Act. It simply never occurred 
on. to them to check on this seemingly 
up routine bit of business. To help you 
nd get a bead on the kinds of changes that 
his should be made, here is a check-list of 
at a few of the personnel forms that call 
an for revision. This list is by no means 
complete, but it will serve as a stimu- 
nd lator to a job that needs doing in every 
est office and plant in the nation. 


ine 1, The Application for Employment 
~ Form. 

sh- Suggested Revision: Take out any re- 

is, quirement that persons must be union 


rly | members ‘before being hired. Any re- 
no striction on hiring because of member- 





ent ship or non-membership in a union is 
ely 4 illegal. 
on- 2. Check-Off Authorization Form. 


by Suggested Revision: Only straight 
dues should be listed. Deduction of 
initiation fees and assessments may be 
illegal reg a as yet there has oa 


no clear-cut decision. To be on the safe 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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How was this grievance filed? Employee presented grievance himself [] 
Was represented by shop steward = 


Steward’s Name........... Badge No.. . 
To whom was this grievance 
presented? Foreman's Name............¢:+0050e 
What was this grievance 
about? Department. ..........006) .0tsse0k eee 


one Oe 6 Ob 6 ORAS OCaPeae scan pees s oe 


Settled by Fore- 


Unsettled; - dispute 


eeecoeoeveeeeoeovest eo eoeeeveee 9 £65 8S eee 


Unsettled; dispute sent 


man [] sent to Supervisor [] to Plant Superintendent [1] 


If Foreman took action, describe briefly: 


eececvowmeeceveteesseeoeeeoseoeeoeoeerernenre 


Section of Contract Affected: 


eeeceeveceeoeveeeeoeoreeeeeeese eee e ae 


ee 


ee ee 
Duration of Contract........ [] Arbitration procedure .. .. [J 
Union Recognition .......... [] Paid Holidays........... Oo 
Union Security ............. ee Sarr ‘a 
EE GN Sand ow b waves Cy Ce . ekee oO 
Wages .......----.eeeeees CR: | Pere O 
Incentive System ........... ee eee Oo 
Job Classifications........... [):: Weeki Giasing ..... 50.55% O 
Shift Premiums............. [) Veniiee 0... fA 0 
Hours, Overtime............ [] Management Rights...... 0 
Renewal Provision .......... []. Union Activity.......... Oo 
General Reopening.......... [] Strikes, Lockouts........ 0 
Wage Reopening............ [] Union Agents........... im 
Grievance Procedure......... [) Employee Benefits....... ‘= 


Foreman’s Signature 
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This is Capitalism 


...IN TERMS OF A DAIRY 








A typical free enterpriser, Bo Adlerbert swaps ingenuity, initiative and 
hard work for independence, small profits, plenty of headaches : 








.by JOEL EARLY 


“NUMBER SEVEN IS WAY out front on 
this week’s specialty, but his general 
sales’ greenlight lags and his cred't 
pinkeye covers a wide spread. That's 
the way it is: no man can be good at 
everything.” With this gibberish, tall, 
sea-blue-eyed, ochreish-haired Bo Ad- 
lerbert describes the sales progress 
board in the drivers’ room of his Sun- 
rise Dairies. 

Adlerbert has dramatized the board 
as a kind of race-course, with a num- 
bered horizontal row of peg-holes for 
each of the 14 regular and five sub- 
stitute drivers who sell and deliver Sun- 
rise products. White cord trailing each 
driver’s master peg measures his relative 
position as to sales of the current “spe- 
cialty.” His standing as to regular milk 
sales is shown by a green peg, while a 
pink one indicates the average time 
elapsing between delivery and payment. 

Pridefully, Bo goes on to explain 
that this board and the sub-distributor 
records in his office reflect daily milk 
sales of 10,000 quarts within a dozen- 
mile radius of his plant, and 2,000 
quarts to other dealers, the money in- 
take amounting to three-quarters of a 
million dollars a year. His trading area 
comprises Hillside, N. J., with its 18,000 
population, plus as many more in 
neighboring towns. 

Adlerbert came to the United States 
in 1931, when he was 21, and entered 
Cornell, having gone through high 
school in his native Gothenburg, Swe- 
den’s second largest city. His ancestors 
were dairymen for 150 years back: 
great-great grandfather Nils Larsson, 
great grandfather Anders Nilsson, 
grandfather Jéns Andersson (who be- 
came Jons Adlerbert when the King 
abolished the Biblical system of “son” 


names and decreed permanent sur- 
names, with the comment that there 
were too many Anderssons anyhow). 
An oil portrait of the young man’s pru- 
dent-faced father, Axel, biggest dairy- 
man in Scandinavia, hangs on the Sun- 
rise office wall, facing pictures of his 
grandfather and great-grandfather. 

As might have been expected, Bo’s 
course at Cornell was built around milk 
chemistry and distribution. In 1938 he 
married American-born Barbara Finkler, 
of Westfield, N. J., where he had 
bought a milk route three years earlier. 
The Adlerberts, with their two boys, 
live in an 18th-century house at nearby 
Scotch Plains. 

Bo stayed’on his first job, driving for 
Sheffield Farms at Hobart, N. Y., long 
enough to get the feel of the business. 
Then he advertised in the New York 
Times to buy a single milk route. The 
answer landed him in Westfield, neigh- 
boring town to Hillside. Four years 
later, as subdealer on nine additional 
routes, he began purchasing from the 
farms direct, thenceforth formed those 
close farmer relationships which have 
served him so well. 

In 1941, encouraged by a 3,200- 
quart daily volume, he dreamed up a 
processing plant of his own, which be- 
came a steel-stone-plateglass reality at 
Hillside the following year. No longer 
did he have to depend on outside con- 
tractors for the preparation of his milk. 
He did business as sole proprietor until 
January 1, 1948, when he formed a 
corporation having one stockholder— 
himself. 

Let’s take a look at Adlerbert’s pro- 
ducing and gathering methods. Con- 
tract trucks, at one cent a quart, pick 
up his milk daily—two to 25 10-gallon 
farmer-owned cans at each of 15 farms. 
Milking is by machinery and strictest 
sanitary conditions prevail. Twice a 
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year, in addition to regular state exami- 
nations, Bo goes to every farm and per- 
sonally inspects the whole enterprise, 
taking all the milking machinery apart 
and putting it together again. 

“My farmers’ herds are for the most 
part Guernsey,” says Bo. “Favored feed- 
ing is silage hay (grass or corn) and 
concentrates. Every two weeks I pay 
my producers at the rate of 13¢ a 
quart—New Jersey legal price—for milk 
at the farms, plus a 2¢ premium on the 
cream-rich Guernsey, my featured 
product. I also buy milk in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the price varies, but aver- 
ages about the same. No, I don’t have 
any contracts with my farmers; dont 
feel that I need any. Transactions are 
entirely by mutual trust. 

“Around 10:30- A.M. the full cans 
begin coming in on our loading plat- 
form here at the plant. Our ‘intake’ at 
the receiving room is about 300 cans a 
day. Each 40-gallon can is opened and 
sniffed by an expert as it enters on the 
roller belt. Nothing has been found to 
replace the human nose for this delicate 
task. If the contents smell sweet, the 
handler dumps the milk into the hop- 
per, while the can itself is flung into 
the steam sterilizer, from which it goes 
to the loading platform for farm return. 
From the hopper, the milk is pumped 
through a stainless steel pipe to the 
processing department.” 

That spacious, speckless room is Bo 
Adlerbert’s paradise, around which his 
brick-concrete-steel-glass structure is 
designed and built. 

“It was a problem,” he points out, 
“to cope with the perpetually moisture- 
laden air caused by live steam used in 
the pasteurization process. This meant 
special lighting fixtures and _ interior 
surfacing materials. Then.we had to 
deal with the lactic acid in spilled milk. 
No matter how often the interior might 
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In 13 years, Swedish-born Bo Adlorbert (above with wife and children) 


has developed a one-man milk route into a 12,000-quart-a-day business 


be flushed, this acid would cause con- 
crete to disintegrate within a few 
months. The answer: walls finished. in 
ceramic glazed tile (ivory and Della 
Robbia blue) and on the floor an acid- 
resisting brick laid in sulphur-bearing 
mortar. 

“Our milk is first coil-cooled, then 
piped into either a 2,000- or 3,000- 
gallon stainless steel tank, if it’s regular 
or high-test, or into the 1,000-gal- 
lon tank of similar construction if it’s 
Guernsey. My ‘Hi-Test’ milk is a pre- 
mium brand, guaranteed to contain at 
least 4% of butter-fat, as compared 
with 3.8% for my regular. From the 
tanks our milk goes to the four pasteur- 
izers (and to the homogenizer if de- 
sired), all of stainless steel. It emerges 
as near to absolute purity as science 
can make it. Some of the product— 
about 4%—enters the cream separator 
to become light and heavy cream or to 
be prepared for our milk specialties in 
the smaller front room adjoining. 
Around 2% of my sales are light 
cream, 1% are heavy.” 


After being processed; the milk is 
re-cooled and goes to the well-nigh 
noiseless filling and capping machines, 
which handle it with incredible deft- 
ness and rapidity. The bottles have 
been washed by a giant contraption in 
an adjoining room, under temperatures 
that are stepped up to 140°. 

Adlerbert buys bottles in carload lots, 
yet they cost him five cents apiece. He 
uses 100,000 bottles to handle his sales. 
Caps and seals are also heavy in the 
expense budget. Filling and capping 
are visible from ‘the street through a 
50-foot two-story Show window. In the 


refrigerator room, the filled bottles’ 
first stop, they are put into delivery 
cases— aluminum for homogenized, 
wooden for regular milk—thence roller- 
belted to the loading platform in the 
rear. There they are taken on by the 
delivery trucks, of which 17 are Adler- 
bert-owned (including three in reserve) , 
17 belong to sub-dealers. Each truck 
covers an average of 30 miles a day. 


Altogether, the fleet fills the dairy- 
product needs of more ,than 6,000 
families. Servicing is by union mechan- 
ics on plant premises. Some 60% of 
Bo’s retail volume is his own, the re- 
mainder he distributes through sub- 
dealers. His drivers are white-coated, 
scrupulous as to neatness and diligence. 
About: half their consumers pay the 
drivers weekly, 20% evety two weeks; 
the rest mail monthly checks. The 
drivers put up a cash deposit of $250 
each in addition to blanket bond. They 
call the boss by his first name, as do 
many of his customers. 

“All my milk,” Bo avers, “is top 
quality and would rank as Grade A. I 
surpass the chains—Borden, Sheffield— 
on quality and compete in service, not 
price. My regular milk has a butter-fat 
content .2% higher than the chains, 
my ‘Hi-Test’ tops them .6%. For my 
Guernsey, with its full tumbier of 
cream to the bottle, I get three cents 
a quart premium. In New Jersey and 
New York the legal cream content of 
regular milk is 3%; content of my prod- 
ucts ranges from 3.8% up. 

“Yes, my milk is rich, but”—he pulls 
a wry grin—“I’m not getting rich myself 
under present conditions, because I 
can’t mark up my selling prices to keep 
pace with increased costs at farm and 
plant, unless I sacrifice quality, and that 
I won't do. By the time I pay for my 
raw milk, plus wages, fuel oil, upkeep, 
overhead, and advertising, together 








STATEMENT OF ProFitT & Loss FoR 12 
Montus Enpep Dec. 31, 1947 


DS etek kenandaes $749,652.87 
Cost, Including Plant Operation: 


‘Purchases raw milk...... $524,729.54, 
Hood, caps, seals, etc..... 17,845.79 
EE ae ae 3,726.22 
Salaries and wages...... 38,411.08 
Plant expense .......... 14,269.08 
Soliciting and publicity.. 3,172.07 
Taxes and insurance..... 9,708.99 
General expense ........ 1,865.18 
Provision for depreciation: 

machinery .........+.. 6,506.31 
I idea wine seins 1,209.36 
Quonset hut .......... 446.60 
doubtful accounts ..... *497.33 
pl ee $617,392.89 
Gross Spread: .......... $132,259.98 
Expenses & Other Charges 
(Delivery) : 
Salaries and wages...... $ 87,551.08 
Delivery expense ........ 17,189.26 
Taxes and insurance..... 5,974.13 


Soliciting and publicity... 
Route expense .......... 3,765.00 


General expense ........ 2,640.71 
Provision for depreciation 
RS Jvc beasewcuaen 3,968.71 
Provision for depreciation 
equipment .........-. 429.33 
Provision for doubtful 
NS 5a adc ore *1,147.49 
Total Expenses & Other 
errs $123,835.60 
ee eT OL $ 8,424.38 
Deductions from income: 
Interest on notes & mort- 
CE i cccoovnuinunns $ 2,419.33 
Miscellaneous credits.... *2,396.00 
Total deductions ...... $ 23.33 
NEY PROFIT ..... $ 8,401.05 





*Credit. 
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Centered in this modern plant, Sunrise operations are keyed for cleanliness, economy and efficiency 


with interest on my 4% $28,000 mort- 
gage and on my $10,000 bank loan, 
there's not much more than a penny 
left, before income taxes, out of every 
dollar I take in. This is less than 6% 
net on my investment, not counting my 
own time and services. 

“The way things are, my ‘specialties’ 
have been helpful in keeping me out 
of the red. However, that’s not why 
I'm pushing buttermilk, but because it’s 
so good and healthful! Winter holidays 
we feature egg-nog, in Summer we 
make orangeade, and we're strong on 
chocolate milk as well as cottage cheese 
the year ‘round. We sell butter and 
eggs, too, which we don’t produce but 
make it a practice to buy from the 
best available sources. 

“I pin my hopes for the future on 
my record of increasing sales volume— 
nearly 2,000% in 12 years—rather than 
on big profits at the present time. I feel 
that when conditions get back even 
half way to normal Ill cash in hand- 
somely on the rising curve that this 
record reflects.” 

Much of Bo’s success is due to his in- 
telligent advertising, which takes the 
form of letters and leaflets distributed 
by his drivers—all of a directly personal 
and instructive nature. 

Adlerbert believes that the phenom- 
enal expansion of milk demand in his 
trading area is because the milk itself is 
getting better, therefore people want 
more of it; and because GIs learned to 
drink it while in service. Further, it -has 
risen less in price than any other food 
product since 1939. To these reasons 
another may be added: Milk tends to 
fill the dietary gap in fats and proteins 


caused by mounting countrywide house- 
keeping costs. As a result, it has be- 
come America’s most widely used food. 
Authorities say that more than a fourth 
of our national nourishment intake is in 
milk and its products. 

The milk industry as a whole has not 
shown so rapid a growth as has Sun- 
rise Dairies. Since 1939 total U. S. farm 
milk production has risen only 12% to 
a total of 57 billion quarts, and it has 
not so much as doubled during the 20th 
century. Nevertheless, milk leads in 
cash farm income, the money yield to 
the farmers—$3,716 billion for 1946— 
nosing ahead of cattle and calves by a 


million dollars. If poultry and eggs,: 


properly dairy products, are included, 
the total income is nearly $6.4 billion 
at the farms. Hogs, wheat, cotton, truck 
crops, tobacco, and corn trail, with 
wide intervals between each group, 
down through $466 million for potatoes 
to $172 million for peanuts. 

More than half the farm milk income 
is earned in the north central states. 
Three Wisconsin counties (Dale, Mara- 
thon, Dodge) account altogether for 
three-quarters of a billion quarts of 
milk a year, and that state alone con- 
tributes nearly 700 million quarts to a 
national milk stream that could fill a 
river bed 40 feet wide, 3,000 miles 
long and three feet deep. 

The farmer gets 68¢ out of the con- 
sumer’s milk dollar, a proportion topped 
only by 77¢ for eggs, 71¢ for pork. By 
comparison, white flour yields him but 
49¢ per consumer-dollar; onions, 37¢; 
cabbage, 3l¢; white bread, only 19¢. 
Precisely half the milk supply is con- 
sumed as fluid milk; of the other half, 
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24% goes into butter, nearly 9% is 
made into cheese, 6% is evaporated 
and condensed, 7% is converted to 
ice cream. 

The milk distributor, differing from 
retailers in general, must pick up his 
raw materials (fresh milk) direct from 
the producer and process them for con- 
sumption, all in a matter of hours. In 
this respect he most resembles the 
publisher of a daily newspaper, except 
that his raw milk, unlike newsprint, is 
quite as perishable as his finished prod- 
uct. His customers’ dollar is sliced into 
two large segments—61¢ for milk, 19k¢ 
for wages. 

The remaining small cuts, according 
to a current survey by the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation, include 9¢ for bottles, 
cans, plant and delivery supplies; 4¢ 
for taxes; less than a cent for officers 
salaries; not quite two cents, or 1/3 of 
a cent per quart, for profit. The seven- 
tenths of a cent for advertising com- 
pares with Adlerbert’s one cent for 
“soliciting and publicity.” This may 
have something to do with his sales 
growth and his strong competitive posi 
tion. 

One out of every 15 families in the 
United States depends on milk for 4 
livelihood, the Foundation estimates. 
Taking the above survey as a basis, 
39% of the total milk income arises 
after it leaves the farm. This means, it 
round figures, that out of a six billion 
total some two and a quarter billion 
dollars is added to the milk’s value by 
processors and distributors—in a word, 
by the Bo Adlerberts and his various 
corporate, competitors throughout the 
nation. 
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Are Motor Makers 
Starting to Coast? 








Is old age beginning to overtake our automobile industry? Or is it still as 


dynamically youthful as ever? Here are some plain answers 








by THE EDITORS 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY, 60% 
of the American people are hungry for 
a $1,000 to $1,300 automobile—and of 
nearly “standard” size. They’re wonder- 
ing if face-lifting will ever again give 
place to radical mechanical changes. 
They think something ought to be done 
about price-gouging retailers. They sus- 
pect post-war quality and durability of 
not being up to pre-war standards. 
Wariness about the stability of new and 
projected companies fills the air. Some 
are asking if the way isn’t open for a 
substantial invasion of foreign-made 
cars in the American market. 

More and more frequently asked is 
the question: “Is the great automobile 
industry leveling off in ideas, in con- 
cern for public needs, in awareness of 
its real problems?” 

To be true, the reply must be less 
categorical than the question. 

First, could a nearly “standard” 
sized car be produced for $1,000 to 
$1,300? Off the record, most engineers 
say: “Yes—if sales department ideas 





Packard Super-8 convertible 
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could be eliminated and artist-stylists 





could be kept out of the designers’ 
hair.” It’s fairly certain, on the other 
hand, that such a car will not hit the 
market this year—nor probably next. 
And when it does come, it will not 
spring full-blown from the minds or 
drawing boards of companies which 
have never produced an automobile 
before. , 

No additional profits are to be gar- 
nered from such a car as long as the 
demand for existing types at existing 
prices still far exceeds the current sup- 
ply. And it can’t be added to present 
lines without cutting their production, 
simply because there isn’t enough steel 
to build it. 

When demand shows signs of lessen- 
ing, the smaller, lighter car may loom 
over the horizon. Even then, it’s ex- 
pected to take from 12 to 24 months 
to get it into production and on the 
market. But economic rather than en- 
gineering impetus is needed to bring 
it into being. 

The same economics which delays the 
lower-priced cars are working toward 
moderate changes in mechanical design 









of existing-priced lines. Assured manu- 
facturer profits and ability to turn out 
a maximum number of cars to fill the 
transportation shortage combine to dic- 
tate few rather than many changes. 
Both objectives happen to be served by 
conservative policies. Production aim 
for 1948 is to top the previous all-time 
record for passenger cars of 4,587,400, 
made in 1929. (The 1947 figure was 
3,550,000.) 

But what about quality? Are post- 
war models inferior? Despite persistent 
rumors to the contrary, the average 
post-war automobile is at least equal to 
its pre-war prototype—in performance, 
quality, and durability—and is better 
in many instances. Policies of evolution 
rather than revolution are largely re- 
sponsible. 

Since the war, several major lines 
have been redesigned (see photos of 
some of this year’s new models), but 
they incorporate no commercially un- 
tried features. Though the cars differ 
completely from the same makes pre- 
war, as in Studebaker, Hudson, and the 
soon-to-be-announced new Ford, they 
incorporate only known, tried design 
elements. Designs about which the most 
exciting publicity can be written are 
rarely those which immediately give the , 
buyer maximum value for dollars ex- 
pended. 

It has become popular to deride as 
mere “face-lifting” all changes that’ do 
not scrap constructions which have 
stood the test of practical, commercial 
experience. But the. owner is better 
served by reliable transportation actu- 
ally available to ride in than by many 
of the exciting new ideas available to 
him on something approaching a 


guinea-pig basis. 

Right now, improved economy is al- 
most the common aim of the redesign 
work which will show up in after-1948 
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Buick Roadmaster sedan 


models. More than a few cars will have 
engine compression ratios higher than 
ever before—with new engines so de- 
signed as to permit gradual, continued 
upping of ratios for several future years 
without basic redesign again. Result: 
the same performance from smaller, 
lighter engines—which, in turn, permits 
weight reduction in other car parts be- 
cause of the lighter engine. (One expert 
estimates that the 250-lb. reduction 
projected in some engines could cut 
overall car weight by 750 lbs.) 

In the past, gradually upped com- 
pression ratios have been used to get 
more performance from an engine of a 
given size. This time, performance will 
be held at present high levels, and en- 
gine size reduced. “We've got all the 
top-speed and ‘getaway’ in modern cars 
the average driver is capable of han- 
dling,” is the way one engineer puts it. 
“What he needs is more economy—and 
that’s what we're going to give him.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Pontiac Streamliner sedan 


Hudson Commodore 8 sedan Lincoln sport sedan—1949 
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in Laundry Service 
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With more women turning over their washday chores to local laundries, the demand 


for such service now exceeds the supply. Required: $30,000 








by THE EDITORS 


IN MOST COMMUNITIES today, the de- 
mand for laundry service exceeds the 
supply. The reason for this situation is 
not a shortage of help or of equipment, 
but rather the simple fact that millions 
of new laundry customers have been 
developed as a result of better eco- 
nomic conditions and an increased per- 
centage of employed women who don’t 
want to bother with laundry themselves. 
There is, consequently, a demand for 
new laundries. 

The opportunities in this field are 
extremely bright. The required capital 
investment runs from $30,000 to $60,- 
000 and up, depending on the scale 
of operation. The percentage of profit 
varies with management. With good 
management, a laundry will earn prof- 
its far out of proportion to the capital 
investment. A $30,000 establishment 
may handle a $3,000 weekly volume, 
10% of it net profit, or 50% per annum 
on the investment. But it is as im- 
possible to lay down a rule here as in 
any business, except this: With good 
management, profits can be high. 

A glance at statistics for the indus- 
try as a whole shows that in 1946 the 
7,200 power laundries in the United 
States did a business in excess of $738 
million, which puts their average gross 
at somewhere over $100,000. Of this, 
about 47% went for labor. Average net 
profit was 11%. 

Aside from the building itself, the 
capital is invested almost entirely in 
equipment and supplies, consisting of a 
boiler, boiler-feed equipment, fuel stor- 
age, water-softening equipment, hot- 
water heater, air compressor, engine 
generator set—including panel board, 
maintenance shop, heat reclaimer, etc., 
for the power plant. For the wash- 
room: a washer, extractors, flatwork 
ironer, dry tumblers, pressing machines, 


units, handkerchief ironer, and ~ 


miscellaneous minor machines. 
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Supplies will include nets and mark- 
ing materials for identification of laun- 
dry Work as it goes through the plant, 
water and softener supplies, packaging 
supplies, soap, alkali or builders, bleach, 
blue, sour, starch, wetting out agents, 
water repellents, stain-removing chemi- 
cals, ironing and finishing supplies. 
Then, of course, there will be office 
equipment, advertising, and other nor- 
mal business costs. 

From the nature of the equipment 
and the supplies alone it may be seen 





that the operation of a laundry re- 
quires a great deal of technical skill 
and experience. The man who does not 
have these himself must employ or take 
in as a partner a thoroughly experi- 
enced, competent manager who has the 
know-how, and who in turn can obtain 
competent technicians to operate the 
plant under his direction. Few laundry 
owners possess such technical knowl- 
edge themselves. 

A good location is a prime concern. 








FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


TRADE MacazZINE: Pacific Laundry & 
Cleaning Journal, 121 Second St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Boox: Establishing & Operating A 
Laundry. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

And see Forses, December 1, 1947. 











A well-managed plant in a poor loca- 
tion has considerable difficulty, while a 
mediocre management can sometimes 
prosper because of a good location. 
What constitutes a good location? Ob- 
viously it is one where laundry service 
is now inadequate, with the demand 
exceeding the supply. Another con- 
sideration is the availability of labor. 
For example, in a high-class residential 
community, laundry workers might 
have to be brought in from outlying 
towns, and cheap, convenient trans- 
portation should be available. 

A good supply of water is another 
factor. A laundry uses three to six 
gallons of water per pound of clothes 
washed. Further, the water must be 
suitable for laundry purposes. It should 
be tested by your manager before you 
decide on the location. Adequate sew- 
age disposal is another factor to be con- 
sidered, for you not only need plenty 
of soft water at good pressure, but the 
means of getting rid of it. 

If youre going to operate a cash- 
and-carry, drive-in service, your loca- 
tion should be convenient for motor 
traffic, preferably a corner site on the 
downtown side of a main artery con- 
necting one or more residential areas 
with the main business section. About 
50% of the footage devoted to the 
plant should be allotted for drive-in 
and parking space. 

A one-story building has been proved 
to be superior for a laundry, and is 
strongly recommended. Space for even- 
tual expansion should also be provided 
for. 

The best procedure, if you are inex- 
perienced, is: First, advertise for and 
obtain the services of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced laundry engineer or mana- 
ger. Then, with his aid, find a good 
location, build your plant, and start 
doing business. 

The opportunities in this field have 
never been so bright as they are to- 
day, and indications are that this situ- 
ation will continue for many years. 
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In Marion County, Florida, the warm 
sun shines every month of the year. Re- 
sult — lower absenteeism, heating and 
construction costs, higher production 
rates, 

So, if you're looking for a new plant 
site, consider Marion County with its 
vast resources of raw materials. Ample 
labor. Cattle. Hard and softwood 
forests. Limerock. Citrus and many 
other products of agriculture. 


There are no seasonal fluctuations 
in employment or housing in Marion 
County. Yet, here you will find most of 
Florida's famous recreational advan- 
tages in abundance. 


Air,.tail and highway facilities are ex- 
cellent. Trackside plant sites close to 
cheap power. For industrial facts write 
today to: 


F. ©. BIRD, Marion County Chamber of 
mmm Commerce, Ocala, Florida 


ADVERTISING 
CLIPPINGS 


WE'LL send you newspaper clippings of the 
best merchandising ideas, as well as copy and 
layout suggestions from companies of your 
own type. Each customer chooses just what he 
wants. Let us put on your desk regularly ad- 
clippings showing what the leaders are doing; 
only one idea a month will more than pay for 
the service. We clip ads from several hundred 
cities. 








lf there is any time that Executives want 
ideas, it is right NOW. We operate the larg- 
est ad-clipping bureau in the country. All ads 
are selected by an experienced staff; no long- 
term contract required. 


Use coupon below to learn more about this 
valuable service and special short-term trial 
offer. No obligation of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your newspaper 
ad-clipping service and special short-term 
trial offer. 
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Business Goes Collegiate 


by W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 


Crown “CouLiece,” Pawtucket, R. L, 
makes no bones about offering cash to 
athletes. Ads in eastern newspapers 
promise outright “take-home” pay to 
football players, tuba players, cheer 
leaders—or plain everyday students. In 
fact, authorities won't have you on the 
campus unless they can give you 
weekly checks, in lieu of credits—and 
all without the formality of a state 
charter. The reason? Crown “College” 
is a textile mill. Until Oct., 1946, it 
was the Crown Manufacturing Co. It 
approached college dignity only when 
its blended fabrics graced some daugh- 
ter of Sigma Chi. Gradually, perhaps 
due to the plant’s unusual, collegiate- 
styled buildings, workers began refer- 
ring to the company as “the college.” 
Employees became “students” and fore- 
men “profs.” Kenneth B. Cook, vice- 
president and general manager, was 
“the Dean,” president Joseph H. Axel- 
rod became “Prexy.” 

Smart men in Crown’s management 
sensed the improved morale and in- 
vestigated the gag. Soon they were en- 
thusiastic boosters. The company no 
longer hired workers; it admitted 
“students.” Over the personnel man- 
ager'’s office door appeared the legend: 
“Director of Admissions.” The mill had 
gone collegiate. 

“Prexy” Axelrod and “Dean” Cook, 
sensing big business possibilities, called 
a meeting of the “Student Council,” 
which informed “the faculty” that stu- 
dents wanted to remain co-ed. From 


.student advisors they learned that 


women didn’t like to do mill work in 
a mill, but were curiously eager to 
labor in a mill that called itself a 
college. 

Lights burned late in the faculty 
room that night as the board of trustees 
made a momentous decision. Crown 
College must go “big-time.” Full-page 
ads were inserted in eastern dailies 
urging enrollment. Classes were listed 
in the “Romance of Industry,” the 
“Fine Arts of Spinning, Weaving, and 
Carding,” and in the “Practical Arts of 
Loom Fixing and Factory Mainte- 
nance.” Lectures by experienced in- 
structors were scheduled. The only 
thing missing from the “curriculum” 
was a schedule for final exams. 

Anxiously, the directors sat behind 
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the bright new sign at the campy} 
gate and waited. But not for long! In) 
three days the Director of Admission; | 
received more than 250 applications | 
Prospective students wrote from Maine, _ 
Minnesota, and California. From 4” 
Puerto Rico concern came a request for | 
permission to send a delegation to sit as } 
auditors. The college had passed its) 
entrance exams. 

Though Dean Cook hasn't yet ap) 
proved big-time athletics at the college, 
he insists that he can subsidize without | 
incurring the wrath of the Carnegie | 
Foundation. Should his teams seek bids 
to the Silk or Rayon Bowls they wil | 
not lack playing fields. Crown has af 
fine baseball diamond, with ample room 
for’ program expansion. Indeed, sports 
promoters have already offered to pro- | 
vide funds to help establish the college | 
athletic teams. I 

Crown is taking pains to prevent its 
students from being lured away by rival 
institutions. They're met at the trolley 
lines by college buses. When sessions 
close they are again transported to the 
main lines. They enjoy a beautifully 
landscaped campus and spotless “study 
halls.” Between “classes” they relax in 
glass-enclosed, fireproof smoking rooms 
with inviting lounge chairs. Those who 
want a snack never have long to wail 
before the mobile canteen appears, 
loaded with tasty food cooked by the 
college chef. He holds sway in the Col- 
lege Annex, across the Campus. To 
please the co-eds a beauty parlor is 
being installed. And, to make things 
truly collegiate, a monthly magazine is 
published by the students. . 

Prexy Axelrod, though deeply inter- 
ested in his students’ progress, is not 
at all eager to see them graduate. He 
hopes they'll work for higher and 
higher degrees at their Alma Mater. 
He has established extension courses 
carrying certificate credits. He invites 
visiting “professors” to lecture. Each 
Monday, two-hour classes, limited to 
35 students, are offered in all phases of 
mill operation. 

Like its more academic sister institv- 
tions, Crown College is building for the 
future. Meanwhile, it produces ever 
increasing quantities of blended yarns 
and fabrics, while neighboring mill 
owners consider seeking university 
status in an effort to entice Crown Col- 
lege graduates. ' 
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Forbes Maps of 


Business Conditions 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
Hi CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (| MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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OuR CURRENT maps show a sideways 
movement, a characteristic of our econ- 
omy for many months now, with business 
in 12 of the economic areas showing an 
increase during the past month and nine 
showing a decrease. Two of the advancing 
areas, Washington and Charleston, have 
appeared as positive areas in the previous 
two issues. In the poor areas, the repeaters 
are Detroit, Amarillo, and San Francisco, 
with Detroit now poor for two straight 
months. The remaining 10 advancing and 
six declining areas are all new this time. 

The 10 best cities—cities in which busi- 
ness shows the largest advance over what 
it was one year ago—include six repeaters. 
Houston, Tucson, and Tulsa still lead the 
parade. 

The zone indicators, comparing the gen- 
eral level of activity with the same period 
last year, do not show any marked change 
from the conditions of either April 1 or 
April 15, 1948. However, there has been 
some slight recovery from the drop of 
April 15 in New England and a nice ad- 
vance in the Middle Atlantic Zone over 
both April 1 and April 15. 

The failure of the maps to show any 
significant trend is extremely heartening 
at this time, inasmuch as the first quarter 
of 1948 brought forth strong forces to 
drive business down—first, the one in the 
grain markets, then an early Easter, with 
relatively poor buying, and finally the coal 
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BUS BUILDERS 


Ue YOUNG 
for All Three 


Cooling Requirements 











ed radiators engineered to 
maintain engine jacket water at 
proper operating temperature. 





Young-designed coolers for tor- 
que converter fluid are made 
in two types: Tube bundle 
(above) or tube and fin. 





Tube and fin hot water heater cores 
provide a flood of healthful heat, oc- 
cupy minimum of space. 

For complete information on the Young 
Heat Transfer Line, mail coupon below. 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO.. 701 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


_Younc © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators 
Jacket water coolers © Heat exchangers @ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers @ Evaporating coolers @ Oil 
coolers © Gas coolers ¢ Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units © Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @ Unit Heaters @ Heating, Cooling 
coils © Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Send me a copy of the new 
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D E A S 


...in Entertainment, Cleaning, 


Salvage, Gardening, Tools 


SAFETY CUTTER 


The knife shown here is designed to 
meet the need for a sharp cutting tool 
that will protect the user from injury. 
Its blade is never exposed during the 
cutting operation, because of an auto- 
matic spring control safety guard. When 
the handle is gripped and pressed 
against the material to be cut the guard 





springs back. When pressure is released, 
the blade is automatically covered. 
Ideal for use in home, office, factory or 
store, the tool can cut paper, board, 


twine, rope, cloth, rubber, leather, 
lineoleum, wallpaper, etc. 

(Lipton Manufacturing Co., Inc., 52 
West Houston St., New York, N. Y.) 


MAGNETIC BRUSH 


A bristleless brush with two brushing 
surfaces, featuring static electricity, 
gives a lift to house cleaning. Two- 
sided, one of grooved polystrene, the 
other of sponge rubber, the product has 
a variety of applications. The grooved 
plastic surface magnetizes dirt from 
upholstery, drapes and clothing, while 
the sponge side is useful for cleaning 
velvet, suede and similar surfaces. 

(Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass.) 


SELF-CLEANER 


For industrial cleaning, there’s the 
Eject-O-Vac, a self-cleaning vacuum 
cleaner, with no dust bag to empty or 
tank to dump. A water trap catches 
and saturates the dust in its 15-gallon 
tank. To empty the machine, a bucket 
of clean water is sucked into the 
tank, a lever reversed and the dirty 
contents ejected through the in-take 
hose. Water may be picked up from 
the floor and disposed of in the same 
way. 

(Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 1525 
E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind.) 


RECORDING REVOLUTION 


Radical entertainment innovation is 
a phonograph that plays records verti- 
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cally, also automatically. It affords more 
than 14 hours of continuous music, per- 
mits instant choice of 200 selections, 
and plays programs on any predeter. 
mined time cycle. Its industrial counter. 
part has these additional features: 


ing facilities to reach all areas of the ; 


plant, a system for broadcasting 
es, announcements and AM-FM 
radio programs. 

(J. P. Seeburg Corp., 1500 N. Day 
ton St., Chicago 22, Ill.) 


HOBBY TOOL 


Designed for the hobbyist price leve! 
and powered for industrial use, the 
Fairchild electric grinder offers a qua) 
ity tool capable of accurate work on » 
variety of operations. It provides bai 
ance and streamlining to fit the user's 
hand, and smooth, vibrationless opera 
tion permitting precision work withou! 
fatigue. Accuracy of alignment is in 
sured by fabricating chuck and shah 
in one piece. 

(Fairchild Industries, 110 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.) 


HANDY WASHER 


Here’s a practical item for washing 
and flushing autos, screens, porches, 
etc. Called the Flo-Jet, it fits any gar 
den hose, delivers rich suds by a mere 





finger touch on the vent valve. Light 
in weight, with no moving parts to 
wear, the device holds eight ounces o! 
detergent. 


(Hydro-Flo Corp., 512 Hippodrome 


Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio.) 
FOUR-IN-ONE TILLER 


Money- and time-saver for small 
farmers and home gardeners is a power 
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tiler that plows, discs, harrows and 
in one operation. No wheels 


| or tracks are required for support or 


drive, power being transmitted directly 


- to the actual soil agitators which carry 


the 84-lb. machine while doing a com- 


plete soil tillage job. 
ze. 


Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works, 
1421 Dearborn St., Seattle, Wash.) 


SALVAGE TIP 
Office waste can now be turned into 


| glable packing material without dust, 











litter or noise. Instead of burning con- 
fdential papers, office records, docu- 


ments and cancelled bonds, they can 
be destroyed by this Shredmaster, an 
all-purpose shredding machine, right on 
your premises. 

(Shredmaster Corp., 205 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.) 


TRIPLE THREAT 


Unusual catalog is one utilizing roto- 
gravure transparencies. They're super- 
imposed so that the reader can see 
through a series of 10 pictures culmi- 
oating in a completed illustration of a 
dual lathe drive, which may thus be 
dissected for better understanding as 
the reader turns the pages. Used as a 
sales presentation, it also doubles as an 
instruction manual for both machine 
tool shops and their customers. 

(R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co., 
1947 Edwards Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio.) 


INDUSTRIAL BELT 


Long-standing need of both indus- 
trialists and home-shop-owners for a 
= low-priced belt transmission may 

met by a recently developed unit. 
Designed to work on gasoline engines 
and electric motors used for loads up 
to 14 H.P. with either a 4” or %” shaft, 
it combines a clutch and speed reducer 
with a 8 to 1 reduction ratio. Simple to 
mount, it's readily adapted to power 
lawn mowers, electric drills, saws, 
lathes, conveyors, motor scooters, etc. 

(Crain-McCurdy Co., 600 Capital 
City Bank Bldg., Des Moines 8, Iowa.) 
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Journey of a Word 


Stranger than any Jules Verne fiction 
is the trip your voice takes by tele- 
phone. It spans the continent in one- 
twelfth of a second — over a private 
speedway with green trafhc lights all 
the way. 

Your voice is changed into electrical 
waves so that it can travel over the 
wires. Some waves travel too fast, 
and have to be slowed down, so others 
can keep pace. Waves get tired, and 
electronic amplifiers give them new 
energy to speed them on. All arrive at 
journey’s end on split-second schedule 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and out steps your voice — changed 
back into words again. The wonder 
of it is that the words sound like you 
and are you—with your own tone and 
mood and personality. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
sign, improve and fit together the 
millions of intricate parts that make 
possible the journey of your words. 
It is a job that never ends. 


It is this constant work of improve- 
ment that helps the Bell System give 
you the best and the most economical 
telephone service in the world. 














“*Mail-Me-Monday Bookkeeping and Tax Method,” 
nationally advertised and accepted, offers re- 
sponsible men, with or without accounting ex- 
perience, opportunity to establish their own busi- 
ness with substantial earning potentialities under 
guidance of a nation-wide organization with over 
200 offices in the U. S. A. nada and Hawaii. 
Now serving thousands of clients in over 100 
different types of business. A few exclusive fran- 
chises for sale in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, 
Alabama, Carolinas, Virginias. For information 
write: Accounting Corporation of America, 204 
W. 71st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








NEWS FACTS ,:.. FINGER TIPS 


Now you can find any important current news 
item and those of the past 7 years in seconds. 
Facts on File digests weekly every important 
news item here and abroad. The cumulative cross 
index locates for instant reference, every name, 
date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used by Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities, industries, libraries. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Complete weekly news and index service $45 a year. 
Cross-indexed yearbooks 1941-1947 $20 each. Write 
now for fully descriptive free booklet. 
Facts on File—Dept. 37-5, 516 5 Ave., N.Y.18,N.Y. 
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Your welcome is assured— 
when you carry 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You are not a stranger anywhere 
when you present National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. For the name 
of “America’s Greatest World-Wide 
Bank” identifies you immediately as a 
traveler of experience and foresight. 


And whether your luggage is marked 
for Athens, Greece — for Albany, 
N. Y.— for Cape Town, Canberra, 
Vancouver, Valparaiso, London or 
Los Angeles — your travel funds will 
be safe, as well as spendable like 
cash...if your travelers checks carry 
the name of “The National City Bank 
of New York.” 


In case of loss or theft you get a 
prompt refund. In denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ per 
$100. Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Transportatien 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


There will be more and more auto- 
matic transmission devices available as 
time goes on. However, the clutch 
pedal won't be eliminated from the 
lowest-priced cars for some time. So far, 
most such devices are available only on 
middle and high-priced models—and 
then usually at extra cost. 

If that be face-lifting, make the most 
of it! 

Now, is anything being done about 
price-gouging practices? Yes. Nobody 
likes price-gouging, least of all automo- 
bile manufacturers. Despite the fact 
that automobile dealers are independent 
business men, manufacturers have done 
their best in policing, in distribution of 
cars, and even in cancellation of con- 
tracts in extreme cases, in order to con- 
trol gouging practices. Obviously, they 
have not been entirely successful, but 
they are conscious of the problem, are 
eager to lick it, and are extremely active 
in trying. 

Post-war, more new companies have 
been projected in the car manufactur- 
ing field than at any time since the in- 
dustry’s early days. The radical design 
and promised prices of the newcomers 
have caught the public’s—and even the 
dealer’s—imagination, and brought in- 
vestments from these outsiders running 
into millions of dolla~s. Nevertheless, 
the commercial future of most of them 
is, to say the best, problematical. 

New companies and new designs may 
take their place alongside existing pro- 
ducers as time goes on, but low pro- 
duction costs still require quantity 
production—and quantity production 
still requires huge capital outlays 
and widespread, stable dealer organiza- 
tions. It cost Ford $80,000,000 and 18 
months’ time to convert to production 
of the entirely new model to be on sale 
in June. Another leading producer had 
to spend $16,000,000 for a similar 
changeover. 

So far, Kaiser-Frazer is the only new- 
comer to get into production and sell 
cars in quantity. To do so, its much- 
talked-of low-priced Kaiser—which was 
to be of radical design—was abandoned 
before production ever started. Actually 
being sold are models of conservative, 
“standard” design, at prices which com- 
petitors term “high.” And in the great- 
est shortage-market in history, Kaiser- 
Frazer production figures exceed by a 
considerable margin their registration 
figures, while demand for older com- 
petitive lines at their current prices con- 
tinues far to exceed production abilities. 

To talk about cars which will be 
available to most Americans in the next 
few years means talking chiefly about 
what existing companies can or will do. 
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Invasion of the American market py 
foreign cars is going on. British Austin, 
for example, is selling a car of some 
thing like the size and character of the 
“smaller, lighter” car the America 
public has been talking about. But it is | 
not delivering these cars at $200-$40) 
under the much larger, more powerful 
lowest-priced American makes. Stand. 
ard, another big British producer, js 
studying chances in America for it 
new, small “Vanguard” model. 

But should the Britishers succeed ty . 
the extent of their wildest dream, 
they would still be taking a small frac. 
tion of 1% of our market. In the future, 
as in the past, foreign sales in the Amer. 
ican market seem likely to be confined 
chiefly to very high-priced lines in very 
small production, once our sellers’ mar. . 
ket evaporates. 

America’s automobile industry is not 
a sleeping giant. Manufacturers may 
have come to the point of looking mor 
to stabilized businesses than to exciting 
chance-taking. Their designs will prob- 
ably continue to be dominated by eco , 
nomics rather than pure engineering 
They aren’t going to cut off their profit 
noses to spite their earnings-faces. 

But they are still producing more 
car value per dollar, by a wide margin, 
than any other vehicle producers in the | 


world. 


Trade Opportunity 


CLIMAXING ALMOST two years of or 
ganization, and representing the co 
operation and participation of private 
business men from some three-score 
countries, the first International Trade 
Fair ever to be held on this continen! 
will open its doors in Toronto from 
May 31 to June 12, under the sponsor | 
ship of the Canadian Government. | 

Designed to encourage world-wide | 
trade dealings, the Fair will featur | 
more than 1,500 separate exhibits, rep _ 
resenting the products of more than 2) | 
nations. Attendance will be composed 
of buyers and buying organizations re 
cruited throughout the world by per 
sonal solicitation and direct invitation | 
from the Canadian Government. “A 
ready, buyers from nearly 60 countries 
have made arrangements to attend. 

Exhibits will run the gamut from 
such items as automotive equipment! | 
and chemicals to house furnishings and 
textiles. In all, 22 classifications o 
goods will be on display. 

The Fair’s two-fold interest for Amet- 
ican business men lies in its value as 4 
carefully planned experiment in world 
trade, and its entialities as a vast 
global marketplace right on their door | 
step, where they can deal simultaneous | 
ly with exporters and importers the | 
world over. 
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New Hope For Venture Capital? 


A RAY OF SUNSHINE may penetrate the very dark 
clouds which long have darkened the outlook for 
raising venture, equity, capital to maintain our in- 
vestor-owned economy: George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. Life Insurance Co., has launched 
a movement to bring about the wider legality of 
investment in common stocks by insurance com- 
panies. 

Life insurance companies are absorbing an ever- 
increasing percentage of the American people’s sav- 
ings. Unquestionably they will continue to do so. 

Unless the flow of savings can be induced into 
employment-giving channels, into industrial and 
railway and utility and other equity stocks, we will 
inevitably run up against more and more Federal 
ownership and operation of our economy. No 
thoughtful citizen wants that. At the moment this 
problem incites little concern, because many cor- 
porations have reaped earnings sufficient to enable 
them to finance improvements and expansions largely 
without resorting to new stock or bond issues. 

But after peaks always come valleys. 

I regard Mr. Harrison’s recommendation as vitally 
important. The disturbing fact is that for years 
rank-and-file savers have refused to invest their 
money in enterprise capital, in common stocks. Our 
economy has been kept going altogether too largely 
by ballooning corporate debts, through bond issues. 
This is unhealthy, conducive to wholesale bankrupt- 
cies when depression comes—and, all through his- 
tory, boom years have been followed -by lean years. 


Very aptly Mr. Harrison points out: 


If we hope to move ahead economically and on an even 
keel, the volume of equity financing must keep pace with 
the creation of debt. . . . We know that life insurance is 
probably the most important single funnel through which 
the accumulation of personal savings flows into the capita] 
markets, 

The life insurance business has a problem of investing 
funds which now amount to well over $4,000,000,000 
per annum. ... 

Life insurance companies have always been sensitive to 
the changing capital needs of the country’s economy. 
They have made substantial purchases of railroad securi- 
ties, mortgage loans, Government securities for the financ- 
ing of wars and, more recently, public utility and indus- 
trial securities. 

However, the supplying of funds to meet these needs 
has been almost exclusively through the creation of debt. 

By far the most important and usual form of corporate 
equity financing is through common stocks. Such invest- 
ments within certain limitations are now permitted for life 
insurance companies by some 30 States. But New York 
State, where companies holding almost 40% of such assets 
are domiciled, does not permit the purchase of any com- 
mon stocks by life insurance companies... . 

While many of the arguments against the holding of 
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common stocks might be answered, nevertheless, if there 
were no real and compelling reason for the purchase and 
holding of common stocks by life insurance companies, 
perhaps these arguments would be decisive. However, if, 
as has been suggested by some, there is a real impediment 
in the flow of savings into investment, and if the pur- 
chase of common stocks by life insurance companies will 
materially help to remove that impediment, then I believe 
it would be a wise and statesmanlike thing for the life 
insurance business itself to endeavor to see if there are 
any ways by which the disadvantages or obstacles may 
be effectively and safely overcome. 

Of course, the life insurance companies cannot alone 
solve the whole problem of the flow of funds from sav- 
ings into capital formation. But we should at least seriously 
concern ourselves with approaching the problem in an 
open-minded fashion. . . . 


I ardently hope that Congress will seriously and 
favorably consider granting the managements of life 
insurance companies, whose record has been impres- 
sive, the right to direct more of their vast resources 
into furnishing capital for enterprises footing large 
payrolls. 


HAS COMMMUNISM REACHED ITS APEX? 


I, for one, have concluded that Communism has 
reached its apex. 

The Italian election results are most significant. 

I am hopeful that the French people will also re- 
ject Communistic domination. 

The United States, not Russia, is destined, in my 
judgment, to become the world’s leading power. Un- 
less revolution erupts in Russia, conceivably that coun- 
try’s dictators may plunge the world into another war 
later. But not now. 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 


Our domestic situation is reasonably favorable. 

Conviction of John L. Lewis for contempt of court 
signalizes that he will not be allowed to dictate to the 
United States Government. 

There are other indications that defiant labor lead- 
ers are riding for a fall. 

"Tis widely believed that the Republican candidate 
will be elected our next President. My strong convic- 
tion is that a Republican victory in November would 
create a wave of optimism, which would be reflected 
in trade, industry, employment, the stock market. 
Railway shares should participate, now that another 


increase in rates has been granted. 
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INVESTIGATE 


“& 


after,# 
then_INVEST 





Suppose you own 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps you 
bought them in 1943. At that time, you 
investigated the company carefully— 


earnings, assets, liabilities, policies, fu- ~ 


ture prospects. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That's the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It’s why we have always said “Investi- 
gate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
How many times since then have you 
re-examined Typical’s situation, just 
as carefully as you did originally? 

Did it ever occur to you that no in- 
vestment decision can ever be a final 
one? Changing conditions constantly 
change investment opportunities. 

Yet every day that you hold 50 shares 
of Typical Manufacturing, you say in 
effect: “I’m satisfied it’s the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you're prepared to say 
so on the basis of the evidence, that’s 
good. But if, on the other hand, you 
think your security holdings need care- 
ful reappraisal, why not use the facili- 
ties of our Research Department ? Why 
not “Investigate after you invest?” 

If you would like up-to-date facts on 
any security or a careful review of all 
your holdings, just write 

Department T-44 
Merritt Lynn, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 
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Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 










Save 
with 
Safety 


J 








O MATTER where you live, you 
can open a savings account by 
mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation—sub- 


stantial dividends paid every six 


months . . 
last year. 
Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail: Service,” available 
to anyone in the United States. 


. 3% dividends paid 


A SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


hy IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GUIDE POSTS TO WALL STREET | 


Leverage 


LEVERAGE PROVIDES speculative oppor- 
tunities for the trained investor. Once 
we have developed a good working 
understanding of the stock market 
cycle, and the attributes of the condi- 
tion of being severely overbought or 
oversold, we can try to exploit those 
securities which outdistance the general 
market on rises and falls by virtue of 
their leverage. 

But it must be kept in mind that 
leverage situations exaggerate losses as 
well as profits, and are therefore un- 
suitable as media for untrained specu- 
lators. They provide a way of amplify- 
ing profits when we feel very confident 
about the direction of the main trend 
of the. market. 

Only on rare occasions are the con- 
ditions really proper for exploiting lev- 
erage situations. 

Utilizing leverage situations is akin 
to bcrrowing money, or trading on the 
equity. But it is somewhat safer, for one 
who buys leverage shares outright can 
never be wiped out by a margin call. 
When he is wrong, he suffers a paper 
loss, but never has to meet a dread 
margin call. 

There are two broad types of lever- 
age: One is provided by a large propor- 
tion of fixed income securities in the 
capital structure, and the other occurs 
where a large proportion of the busi- 
ness costs de not fluctuate with the vol- 
ume of business. 

In the first type, we have a corpora- 
tion with large fixed prior charges and 
a small amount of common stock. 
Therefore, a small percentage increase 
of net profit means a highly geared in- 
crease in the percentage available for 
the common shareholders. 

Hypothetical Company X has $11,- 
000,000 in capitalization. There are 
$10,000,000 in preferred stock and 
$1,000,000 in common stock—or: 

100,000 shares of $100 preferred 
stock paying $5 dividend. 

100,000 shares of $10 common stock 
paying no regular dividend. 

If Company X earns $600,000 net, 
$500,000 goes to the referred and the 
remaining $100,000 to the common. If 
the net total earnings double, $500,000 
again goes to the preferred and the re- 
mainder to the common. But now the 
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common gets $700,000, or seven times 
what it got before. Thus we see the 
effect of leverage. | 

Because of the set-up 
alone, a doubling of the net total eam. | 
ings provides a seven-fold increase for 
the common. 

The same situation would prevail for 
an investment company. Hypothetical 
Company Y has $22,000,000 in total 
assets. Outstanding capital is repre 
sented by: 

Preferred Stock, $20,000,000. l 

Common Stock, $2,000,000. | 

If total assets increase 50%, to $33, _ 
000,000, the entire increase of $11, | 
000,000 accrues to the common stock. 
Thus the value of the $2,000,000 com- 
mon stock equity increases to $13,000, 
000, a gain of 550%. 

This table clarifies the relationship: 


Present Value after 
Value 50% increase 
Total Assets... $22,000,000 $33,000,000 
Represented by: 
Preferred Stock $20,000,000 
Common Stock 
Equity 
Common Stock 
Outstanding. 


Common Stock 
Asset Value. 


$20,000,000 
$2,000,000 $13,000,000 
2,000,000 2,000,000 


$1.00 $6.50 





The second type of leverage situation 
is provided by companies where the — 
costs do not rise as rapidly as the vol- | 
ume of business expands, so that in- 
creasing percentages of the extra profit | 
go to equity profit. Companies with a 
high percentage of capital costs, and 





To meet the demands of Forses | | 
readers, all of the material in Mr. 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall 
St.” since its inception in April, 
1946, along with charts and much 
supplementary data, will be pub- 
lished shortly in a 320-page book 
titled “The Stock Market—A Basic 
Guide for Investors.” Price: $5. 
Return this announcement with 
remittance of $5 for your copy on 
publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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STANDARD OJ] Limonna 
| 
| e ° Sg 
1s spending *600,000,000 
| 
| TO EXPAND FACILITIES 
’ 
imes 
1. In 1946 Standard Oil (Indiana) and its subsidiaries over 1946. Several im il di i 
ie . portant oil discoveries were made, 
| spent $159,000,000 for construction and other new facili- 509 wells were completed and 234 wells were purchased. 
t-up ties of all kinds. In 1947 the companies’ capital expendi- 
] 4 . . 
= ta eg ig eg mpage the same — 6. Crude oil runs at refineries averaged 370,000 barrels 
> for | 1 pent in . Thus for the three-year period, a a day as compared with 341,000 barrels a day in 1946. 
; total of about $600,000,000 will have been invested in . ; “ 
expansion and improvement to help meet the unprece- 7. The number of employees increased from 42,616 to 
| for dented demand f d 6 
te nted demand for petroleum products. 45,967. Payroll and employee benefits were $183,000,000, 
: P : equivalent to an average of $4,091 per employee. Back 
total yA ie igh $886,300,000, as compared with * ep Lomglayas there is an average capital investment 
> b) ” 
pre of $24,600. 
. coring mee $94,900,000, as compared with 8. The year 1947 was the 54th consecutive year in which 
‘sa * 1 consecutive year in whic 
r rare dividends have been paid. Reinvestment of earnings has 
4. The 1947 capital expenditures were financed with greatly increased the stockholders’ equity. During 1947 
33, $96,000,000 of borrowings, $64,000,000 from net earnings the number of stockholders increased to 97,495. No 
11 for the year, and $60,000,000 from depreciation and organization owns as much as 57% of the stock, and no 
, depletion. (Arrangements have already been made to individual owns as much as 17%. 
‘ock. cover the bulk of the prospective 1948 and 1949 capital . ' 
a requirements.) 9. Standard Oil and its subsidiaries sell petroleum prod- 
00. | ; ae ucts in 40 states. In the 15 North Central states, con 
P| 5. Net crude oil production in 1947 averaged 196,700 taining nearly 4 of the nation’s population, the company 
” | barrels a day, an all-time record and an 11% increase is the largest refiner and marketer of petroleum products. 
hip: 
ifter 
‘ease 
),000 CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME THE STORY IN FIGURES 
AND EXPENSES 
PRODUCTION 1947 1946 
),000 And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Crude oil produced, net barrels........... 71,811,680 64,533,584 
Business for the Years 1947 and 1946 ise sate net, at ™ year war ees 7,772 7,205 
),000 as wells owned, net, at the year end..... 579 381 
1947 1946 
oe ae TRAN 
000 Sales and operating revenues............ .$910,746,050 $650,615,964 i meena h : 
Dividends, interest, etc. received.......... 10,710,937 " 9,452,415 | iP lines owned, at the year end, miles. .. — syd 
Gain on sale of investmentsand capitalassets _ 1,353,318 7,571,191 | Pipe-line traffic, million barrel miles....... 96,678 81,590 
$6 50 Total income............... $922,810,305 $667,639,570 Tanker and barge traffic, million barrel miles 58,513 $1,377 
’ DEDUCT: 
p Materials used, operating and general ex- MANUFACTURING ‘ 
ation penses other than those shown below... .$717,915,210 $507,340,114 Crude oil run at refineries, barrels......... 135,096,034 124,432,303 
the Provision for depreciation, depletion, and Crude-running capacity, year end, barrels 
amortization of properties— EE Ee ree 403,400 355,750 
vol- } Depreciation. ....... Te ... 8 29,365,616 $ 25,157,878 ; 
i ym and amortization of drilling MARKETING 
ant and development costs............ 3 va we ; eee Total sales in dollars..............00005: $886,290,397 $633,768,075 
Lane on dey hholen, vetioumente and shendea- — — Bulk plants operated, at the year end..... 4,515 4,492 
th a NG astkeasaakbeshnctenaddasers. 13,403,888 __ 12,933,658 | Retail outlets served, at the year end...... 31,453 50,369 
s $ 60,208,278 1,905, 
and Federal and state income taxes. «-- +... 2222/00» 20,867,000 | FINANCIAL 
er taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting to SN. oka onsv ce eieuenebenoas $922,810,305 $667,639,570 
— $142,252,684 in 1947 and $128,914,947 i ;, "980, "649, 
1946 collected from customers for el Net earnings. Re CeIaeAe Ree eeNenanaeee es 94,880,715 67,649,785 
35 i EM bana van shhesuneenaess< 21,545,740 16,652,044 | Dividends Oe ane Ae oa Oe ic Pe 30,570,249 26,748,79} 
. + ete oar POE ee beats se nersino 2,144,482 982,527 Earnings retained in the business......... 64,310,466 40,900,994 
> r n net income H 
1 I ocd isancctasss soos. seeceh — Saataeg FM Oe Mince s dose one senses = — 
) a. $827,929,590 $599,989.785 Dividends paid per share...........000-: $2.00 $1.75 
l, ck yensitioniechirs [a cae 6 ee ----- 22 Se 
h Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company Book value per share, at the year end..... $60.51 $56.30 
ee eae per share in 1947 and 
>- 1.75 per share in 1946. ............0.. 30,570,249 __ 26,748,791 | PEOPLE 
k ee of earnings retained........... ...8 64,310,466 $ 40,900,994 | Stockholders, at the yearend............. 97,495 97,237 
. arnings retained and invested in the busi- Employees, at the year end............... 45,967 £2,616 
ic Boe at beginning of year............... 364,404,010 323,503,016 
rnings retained and invested in the busi- 
. BONO AE GRD OE FORE. oo occccscciccccccccs $428,714,476* $364,404,010 
*Includi 197,000, i y - . : 
n tesa agueaiions of Chaos cmtoln eat deen mana tr elalace neha ig has“ alia" erie 
ag sarnings of pipe-line subsidiaries segregated under provisions of Consent as the supply lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 
0 ecree in Elkins Act suit. 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
a 
—_——— 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report—1947 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


Industrial production in 1947 was maintained at a high level and the volume of 
freight transported by the Company was greater than for any preceding peacetime 
year. Total earnings were $367,600,700, but expenses reached an all-time high at 
$358,341,319, leaving net earnings of $9,259,381. Comparison with 1946 follows: 

















EARNINGS: 
Comparison 
1947 with 1946 
From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, ex- 
Dh. i .ie seca ckbhcassebebehnee$s9eeeonesennness ee $360,294,995 1 $55,310,279 
From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc...... 7,305,705 ] 912,607 
Pn UECULA Ga bedebnrdceCsuguesSseeebeb ooewascbecneceee $367,600,700 § $56,222,886 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolls, material, fuel, services and taxes.............- $327,255,262 § $52,381,502 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous services............... 31,086,057 D 857,068 
SEE 2 b0k Lo dndekk eb sSnusubesckteeiiebvessccencwceseseas $358,341,319 1 $51,524,434 
SE. Mecha Gae lank cu sheareenichstsnswiupeccenasesl $ 9,259,381 1 $4,698,452 





The return on the Company’s net investment of $956,423,861 in property devoted 
to transportation service was only 3.04%, or about half of the 6% considered a fair 
return. 


Confronted by sharply higher wage and supply costs, and an inadequate return 
on investment in their properties, the railroads petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during 1947 for increases in rates and fares. Two interim freight rate 
increases were granted, effective October 13, 1947 and January 5, 1948. It is esti- 
mated these interim increases will yield the Company 16% additional freight 
revenue annually based on present traffic volume. The Commission still has before 
it for final decision the petitions for permanent relief. Passenger fares were in- 
creased June 1, 1947 from 2.2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches, and from 3.3 
cents to 3.5 cents per miles in Pullman cars. Increases in express rates and an 
interim increase in pay for handling railway mail were also authorized. 


The acquisition of 30 powerful steam locomotives, seven Diesel passenger loco- 
motives, 1940 steel box cars, 7365 steel hopper cars, 100 express cars and miscel- 
laneous passenger and work car units, at a cost of about $42,000,000, coupled with 
substantial improvements in line, track, terminals and structures at many points 
on the railroad, brought B & O's transportation efficiency up to the highest point 
in its history. With the delivery of 5636 additional steel hopper cars, 60 Diesel 
road freight locomotives and 100 Diesel switchers, scheduled for 1948, it is believed 
the Company’s freight handling equipment should be adequate to meet traffic 
requirements. 


The Management acknowledges, with appreciation, the loyalty and efforts of 
officers and employees, and the cooperation of stockholders, patrons and agencies 
of the Government throughout the year. 


R. B. White, President 














Available Again! B. C. FORBES Lilting Book of 


“499 Scottish Stories for the Price of 500” 


<= | HERE 1S A BOOK of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public 
= speakers, toastmasters or just plain folks who like humor with a 
Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anecdotes about B. C. 
Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The intro- 





duction is alone worth the price of admission! 


The price is $2.02—as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for 
the author's two associates who did all the work. Sorry—no charge orders 
accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book. Return 
this ad with remittance of $2.02 (N.Y.C. add 2%) to: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 51, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








You'll Die Laughing! “Being a Scotsman, | started out to count ‘499 Scottish Stories’ 
to make sure | was getting full measure—but | laughed so heartily as | proceeded that 


1 lost count!"—E. D. Lambright, Tampa, Florida. 
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relatively low raw material or wage 
costs, fit into this category. 

Hypothetical Company Z has a capi. 
talization of only common stock. But in 
its manufacturing processes the total 
costs represented by capital plant and 
equipment are $1,000 per day for the 
first 1,000 units, $1,250 per day when 
the number of units rises to 2,000, and 
$1,350 for 3,000 units. In the first in. 
stance, this cost is $1 per unit; in the 
second instance, it is 624¢ per unit; and 
in the third instance, it is 45¢ per unit. 

Therefore, the higher the volume 
goes, the higher the net profit for the 
common shareholders. 

An understanding of the financial at. 
tribute known as leverage is valuable 
for the investor. Within the general 
framework of the stock market cycle, 
there are periodic occasions when it is 
permissible to take a chance. And lev. 
erage situations provide excellent media 
for such use. 


Congratulations 


W. Averell Harriman, appointed by 
President Truman as Chief European 
Representative of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration with the rank 
of Ambassador-at-Large. 

Edward R. Baines, Charles S$. Dun- 
can and Dr. John H. Keating, elected 
directors of Underwood Corp. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., vice-president 
of International Business Machines, 
elected a trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. 

O. Parker McComas, executive vice- 
president of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
elected a director of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. 

James M. Nicely, elected a vice 
president of First National Bank of the 
City of New York. 

Noel L. Mudd, appointed assistant 
sales manager of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co, 

Howard C. Sheperd, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
elected a director of Corning Glass 
Works. 

Robert P. Patterson, one-time Secre- 
tary of War, elected a director of J. 
Henry Schroder Banking Corp. 

Rear Admiral E. O. McDonnell, 
partner of Homblower & Weeks, 
elected a director of Fedders-Quigan 
Corp. 

James A. Farrell, Jr. and William F. 
Van Deventer, elected directors of 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Louis Rose, treasurer of Rose Textile 
Corp., elected a director of United 
States Plywood Corp. 

G. C. Pound, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Kraft Foods Co., elected a di- 
rector of National Dairy Products Corp. 


Forbes 
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Stimulated by the large increase in service 
outlets and high levels of production and 
employment, gross revenues advanced 
$16,306,000, or about 10%, to a record 
total of $184,587,000. The Company’s 
charges for gas and electric service to the 
vast majority of customers remained un- 
changed during 1947 and were well below 
prewar levels. Certain rate schedules cov 

ering service to industrial and commercial 


Sales of electricity turned sharply upward 
in 1947, reaching a new peak of 8,473,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 
953,000,000 kilowatt-hours or 12.7% 
over 1946. In 1947 residential electric 
customers used an average of 1572 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. Average revenue 
received from this class of service was 2.61 
cents a kilowatt-hour, 19% below 1940. 
For the 31st consecutive year the volume 





There was a net addition of 125,798 cus- 
tomers to our lines during the year. This 
gain far exceeded that in any year in our 
history, and was more than double the 
average annual increase in the preceding 
ten-year period. For the first time the num- 
ber of customers passed the two million 
mark and by the end of the year service was 
being supplied to a total of 2,017,474 cus- 
tomers. Of these, 1,137,398 were electric, 


by customers were adjusted to reflect in- of gas sold established a new high record, 863,542 gas, and 16,534 water and steam 
an creases in fuel oil prices. totaling 147,991,000,000 cubic feet. customers. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





STOCK OWNERSHIP 








nt 
“ 
fe The Company's expanding volume of Our construction program has gained At the close of the year the Company had 
business and accelerated construction ac- momentum despite delays caused by the 141,293 stockholders, or 2374 more than 
tivities required the addition of 2,295 em- inability of manufacturers to deliver equip- a year previously. The list of stockholders 
e ployees during the year. On December 31, ment on schedule. Total expenditures for included 59,000 women, 38,000 men, 
1,, 1947, there were 15,735 men and women construction in 1947 reached $100,302,- 28,000 joint tenancies, 12,000 trustees 
on our payroll. Total payrolls of both op- 000. Special emphasis was placed on in- and other fiduciaries and 4,000 corpora- 
- erating and construction forces were creasing electric generating Capacity. Our tions, partnerships and institutional in- 
$57,415,000, an increase of $14,428,000. program calls for the installation of an vestors. Holdings averaged 90 shares or 
e- About three-fifths of the increase was due additional 1,400,000 horsepower of elec- $2250 par value per stockholder. For 
to the larger number of employees and the tric generating capacity by 1951, of which every employee on its payroll, the Com- 
he balance to higher wages and salary rates 525,000 horsepower will become avail- pany has nine stockholders or direct 
in effect. able within the next twelve months. owners. 
nt 
ag EARNINGS INETEEN FORTY-SEVEN was the 94th year of operations of the 
ES Company and its predecessors. Measured by any standard, it was 
ES hea : 
he oi" the busiest period in our long history. 
k, The year’s operations reflect the unprecedented growth of population 
58 and industry in Northern and Central California during and after the 
war. Since the 1940 census the population of the State has increased 
e over 3,000,000, chiefly as a result of one of the great mass migrations 
J icitiiaainalth k $2.57 of history. About one-half this growth occurred in the 46 counties into 
° common stock were $2. ; : : rset aN 
yy cate ah average of 6,565,358 which our lines extend. The Company is continuing its efforts to extend 
ll shares outstanding during the year. These service as rapidly as possible to new homes and industries in this area. 
J earnings compare with $2.72 per share in 
S, 1946 on 6,261,274 common shares out- 
n standing throughout that year, and with 
an average of $2.37 per share during the 
past five years. Cash dividends on the com- 
F. mon stock were continued at the annual 
rate of $2.00 per share which has been in President 
of effect for many years. 
3 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
od I 
’ 245 MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
sl- a Ay iJ 
li- A copy of our 1947 Annual Report to Stockbolders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasur AStesy Seemes out 
Mio . 
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FAVORED STOCKS 


Most Now Selling Near or Below 
Current Quick Asset Value 


GP Much under their 1946 Highs. Yields 
from3% to 10%. Five of them average about 
8%.Price range 16% to 53. Diversified ~ 10 
industries. Priced low in relation to current 
and future earnings. 12 attractive stocks 
on quick assets and earnings prospects. 


ee Our analysts believe that given a bull 
market these issues are capable of rising 
more than the general list. 


Mail $1.00 with this Ad and your name 

$ and address. You'll get this study plus 
the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Offer open to New Readers 
of this Service only. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by 
STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
(Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A-725-172 
(ST RE RNR 





Stock Anatlysis 
| ad a by W. C. HANSON 





Fast-Moving Investment 
Trust Stocks 








Price History of Fast-Moving Investment Trust Shares 


1942 
Low 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 
ee 92.92 
Blue Ridge Corp............. 5/16 
Central Illinois Sec..... Leschace 1/16 
Genl. Shareholdings ......... 3/16 
No. Amer. Investment....... 0.90 
Selected Industries 
Er 1/16 
Dy Se EL, oanccccenees l 
Tri-Continental ............. U% 
US. & Foreign Sec........... 2% 
US. & International......... 3/32 





Size 
11%2'’x5%e"" 


e 
Simulated 
Leather Cever 
* 
Loose-leaf 
a 


Fine Quality 
ledger paper 


You Need This De Luxe 


INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


..+ « To record all your security transactions in 
detail @ Comprehensive @ Compact @ Your mar- 
ket position at your fingertips @ A time-saver in 
preparing tax returns @ Cam and short term 
gains and losses @ Revised commission schedule. 
Only $2.25 postpaid 
Send check or money order, money-back guar- 
antee if book does not meet your requirements. 
ALBERT LUTHARDT 
$1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Get on the spot 
Analysis of West Coast 


AVIATION 


Investment Opportunities 


A service for investment institutions and indl- 
viduals who want greater than average oppor- 
tunity through factual information not known te 
the whole market. Nationally known aviation 
Field inspection reports, private 

and Market Letters. 


JOHN F. GRAY 
126 Luneta Drive, Del Mar, Calif. 

















The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader 














B_Bid. *Shows rate of increase per dollar invested at 1942 low for each indi- | 


vidual case. d—Deficit. 





Rate of 
Capital 
Increase Asset 
1946 From 1942 Recent Value 
High to Price (Approx. 
212.50 23times 179 aan 
6% 21.2 times 8% $3.40 
5% 92.0 times 5B $49.51 
6% 34.0 times 38% $4.05 
27% 30.6 times 11448 $0.70 
7% 118.0 times 25% $d5.17 
85%  35.7times 19 $21.15 | 
125% 16.7 times 1% $9.10 | 
82% 13.0 times 21% $29.50 
7 74.7 times 2% $d0.76 








IMPRESSIVE CAPITAL-BUILDING oOppor- 
tunities sometimes exist among stocks 
that move faster than the rest of the 
market. It is a fact that one dollar can 
do the work of five or even ten when 
invested in the right stock at the right 
time. 

Just why one stock will move more 
rapidly than others may be due to one 
or several reasons, but the most usual 
cause is the presence of what is called 
“leverage.” “Leverage” is the result of 
a corporation’s capital structure, where- 
by heavy senior capital ahead of its 
common stock causes wide variations 
in the earning power, and, thus, of the 
market price of the common shares. 

Many of the outstanding “leverage” 
stocks are to be found in the invest- 
ment trust field, where the effect of 
capital structure plus the inherent vola- 
tility of many “closed-end” investment 
trust shares magnifies the leverage. 

This means that the great power of 
“leverage” is working for you in a bull 
market, and against you in a bear cycle. 

One can realize impressive percent- 
age gains in a period of rising stock 
prices, but can just as easily sustain 
heavy losses in a declining market. 
While the profit potentials are very ap- 
pealing, the investor should recognize 
the two-way operation of this law of 
leverage, and should regard any invest- 
ment in high-leverage issues as a cal- 
culated risk. 
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In this respect, they are in contrast 
to the “low leverage” and “non-lever- 
age” issues, like Lehman Corp., General 
American Investors, and others which 
have been discussed in this column from 


| 


} 


| 


time to time. The lower the degree of | 
leverage, the less volatile the market | 


action of the stock. Thus, a non-lever- 
age issue like Lehman Corp. more or 
less approximates the movement of the 
Dow-Jones Average, making it a more 
“conservative” type of investment. 

This only serves to emphasize a point 
which has been repeatedly stressed 
here, but which cannot be said too of- 
ten about investment trust _ issues, 
namely, that there are all kinds and 
varieties of trust shares, to suit every 
kind of investing need. The high-lev- 
erage type, discussed in this survey, will 
appeal only to the investor interested 
in large percentage gains and willing 
to assume the element of risk inherent 
in such situations. 

The accompanying table shows how 
some of these —e investment 
trust issues rolled up almost incredible 
profits from the start of the bull market 
in 1942 to its climax in 1946. 

To get the fullest perspective, it is 
well to compare individual results with 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. Be- 
tween the 1942 bottom and the 1946 
peak of the last bull market, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average increased 2.8 
times. In other words, if one had se 
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cured — results exactly par- 
alleling the Dow Average, each dollar 
invested would have wn to $2.30 
by the time the market reached its 


But far better results were secured 
through the higher-leverage investment 
trust shares. Out of the 10 issues cov- 
ered in the accompanying table, Blue 
Ridge and Tri-Continental are some- 
what lower leverage than the rest, yet 
even these stocks showed increases of 
21.2 times and 16.7 times, respectively. 

Among the more conspicuous per- 
formers, U.S. & International increased 
its value 74.7 times, Central Illinois, 
92 times, and Selected Industries com- 
mon, 118 times. Thus, 1,000 shares 
of the latter stock, purchased at its 1942 
low would have cost a little over $60, 
but would have pyramided into $7,125 
at the top of the bull market four years 
later. 
Of course, these examples are based 
on the assumption that one would have 
bought exac ae the low and sold ex- 
actly at the high, which seldom hap- 
pens; but even if one had participated 
in only part of the rise, the results still 
would have outperformed the rest of 
the market. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that, even in short-term 
price advances, better-than-average re- 
sults can be secured. For example, in 
the February, 1948, decline in stocks, 
Blue Ridge dropped to 2%, and Tri- 
Continental Corp. to 514. In the subse- 
quent recovery in the market, these 
stocks advanced to 3% and 7% (at this 
writing) or gains of about 28% and 
38% on one’s capital in two months. 

In the event of a dynamic bull mar- 
ket later this year, it may well be that 
these high-leverage issues will repeat 
or approach their 1946 highs. 

e writer's preference at this time 
is for Blue Ridge Corp., when obtain- 
able between 3 and 3%, Tri-Continen- 
tal, between 614 and 7%, and Selected 
Industries, between 2 and 8 per share. 
The latter is, of course, far more specu- 
_ than Blue Ridge or Tri-Continen- 


Once again, it is emphasized that the 
great power of leverage can work for 
or against you, depending on the main 
trend of the stock market. 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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472. Market PorenTiAts, 1948: This 
is essential reading for all sales-minded 
executives. Well-known market research 
expert sketches a clear picture of the tre- 
mendous purchasing power generated by 
present production and income levels and 
indicates what it means to business. Deals 
mostly with what he calls “potentials” 
rather than with predictions. Emphasizes 
that whether or not these potentials are 
fully realized as sales depends upon what 
happens to prices and the aggressiveness 
of business men. 

478. Facts anp Ficures: Replete with 
vital statistical information on the air trans- 
port industry, this pithy tabular history 
gives an insight into the 20-year growth 


of this constantly expanding phase of trans- 
portation. All basic data are included. 


474, Our Numser One Jos—Wortp 
Peace: Thought-provoking discussion by 
an outstanding industrialist, who cogently 
presents the case for World Federation as 
the answer to the ominous situation that 
confronts the world today. Stirring, force- 
ful article pointing out the steps which 
should be taken immediately to bring this 
to pass. 

475. Let’s Auprr our Posrrion: A keen 
analysis of the basic elements in our so- 
ciety making up that intangible thing 
called Americanism. Succinctly reveals our 
strength as well as our weaknesses, and 
reviews some of our accomplishments as a 
nation. Concludes that business leadership 
must assume a great measure of responsi- 
bility for preserving freedom in the U.S. 


476. Investor, INDISPENSABLE MAN: 
Strikes at the core of the problem of se- 
curing risk capital for industry expansion, 
and for public utilities in particular. Point- 
ing out the vital role played by the in- 
dividual investor in providing such capital, 
the pamphlet stresses the fact that funds 
will not be invested in industry unless the 
incentive of a reasonable return or divi- 
dend is forthcoming. 

477. Tae Smart Store iw Topay’s 
Market: One of our top-notch merchan- 
disers offers some brief but helpful sug- 
gestions on how the smaller retailer can 
compete in today’s business world. A 
timely and practical discussion. 








In this series on Investment Trust 
stocks, we are indebted to Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., New York, for 
certain statistical and financial data 
used. Investors interested in the sub- 
ject will find Wiesenberger & Co.’s 
“bible” on investment trusts a most 
valuable reference source. The new 
1948 edition will soon be ready for 
distribution. 








makes market prices! 


the NEWS behind the headlines ! 





NEWS =-PRICES —- PROFITS! 


The New York Stock Exchange has advertising-spent more than 
$1,200,000 urging investors to “BE INFORMED!” 


Professional traders profit handsomely because they are NEWS- 
Informed—informed on NEWS that’s ahead; NEWS that eventually 


Our NEWSLETTERS are based on working-press judgment, not 
charts, statistics, stars or trick-trading means; especially prepared for 
securities and commodities traders; edited by a syndicated newspaper 
by-line; no “hot tips” for quick profits; groups or issues are men- 
tioned; and opinions are based on pertinent NEWS that’s ahead and 


__. “STEVE TONER COMMENTS” —____ 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, the interpretation of trade, industrial, 
financial and political trends, plus news-behind-the-news, pre-release news 
and exclusive news, obtained from authoritative sources by a recognized 
news-gathering staff, with the aim of TRADING FOR PROFITS! 

















Trial Subscription: $3 for One Month; Regular 
rate: $25 for Six Months—First Class mailings to 
be received Tuesdays and Fridays; Air-mail gratis! 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS, Inc. 
A News Syndicate Since 1933 


82 WALL STREET, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Eleventh Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















How to pick 
STOCKS 
which will 
DO BETTER 
than the market 








Many investor-traders have learned how 
to pick stocks that usually do about 
twice as well as the market. They now often make 
as much profit on $1,000 as they used to on 
— They do it with more peace of mind. Their 

are smaller and less frequent. Their profits 
are greater and more consistent. 

The method is not secret. It is not difficult. You 
can easily do it yourself. Complete explanation of 
the method together with our current stock selec- 
tion and market-trend report—all for $1. 


Write for Report F-93. Send $1. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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WitH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION six 
months away, market students are delv- 
ing into history to see if any regular 
patterns reveal themselves. It is found 
that, on average, during the last 10 elec- 
tion years (beginning with 1904), both 
stock prices and general business have 
scored improvement. 

The advances in both stocks and in- 
dustrial activity have been larger in 
years of Republican victories than when 
the Democrats won. 

The net rise in stocks has averaged 
16% in Republican years, only about 
2% in Democratic years. 

A feature of the market’s pattern in 
election years is a rise between the peri- 
od of nominations and the elections. 
Thereafter, the rise has tended to con- 
tinue if the Republicans won, but a 
setback has usually followed Demo- 
cratic victories. 

Principal exceptions to these general 
rules were the election years 1920 and 
1932 (both depression periods). 

There are reasons for believing that 
1948 will experience a substantial pre- 
election rise. 

Prime beneficiaries of a return to 
American ideals in politics would prob- 
ably be the so-called “durable goods” 
industries, of which the steel business 
is the leader. 

Meanwhile, inflation has returned as 
the Number One fact of our economic 
life. Diminution of deflationary fear has 
resulted from the re-armament propos- 
als, enactment of European Recovery 
Program, tax reduction. In view of 


88 


these developments, the Government 
may soon be operating in the red. 
Recent investor-preference has been 
for “inflation hedges,” particularly 
stocks in such industries as Copper, 


Lead, Oil and Coal, where reserves in | 


the ground provide a measure of secut- 
ity against further shrinkage in the 


value of money. Many oil and coal | 


stocks have lately pushed forward to 
new bull market heights. 

* During the New Deal inflation, which 
began 15 years ago, stocks have usually 
done better when commodities held 
back or slackened their forward pace, 


and vice versa. In fact, some of the | 


sharpest declines in stocks have oc 
curred when commodities were rising. 
Yet over the whole period since 1933 
stocks have advanced just abou! 


the same percentage as commodities. _ 


Thus it is seen that stocks have been 
useful as hedges against the fall in 
value of the dollar. 

If commodity markets would level of 
hereabouts, for a few months at least, 
the stock market would have a better 
opportunity to advance in line with 
election prospects than would be the 
case if commodities should resume their 
broad upswing with vigor. 

Among stocks likely to participate 
fully on any general extension of the 
advance: U. S. Steel, Wheeling Steel, 
American Steel Foundries, American 
Car & Foundry, U. S. Pipe & Foundry. 
In lower-priced section: Colorado Fuel 
& Iron, Calumet ¢> Hecla, Truax-Traet 
Coal, Interlake Iron. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


i Investment Pointers 





Rails Are Acting Well 


RAILROAD STOCKS HAVE acted better 
than the balance of the stock market 
during recent months. Interest of in- 


| yestors in these stocks is growing. 


Railroads should be among the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the European re- 
covery and the defense programs. 

Moreover, because of high property 
value, the effect of any excess profits 
tax (in case of war) would be minim- 
ized. Also, under a Republican Admin- 
tration, the railroads would be assured 
of fair treatment. 

The railroads have recently been 
granted a special freight increase, aver- 
aging 4% for the country and 10% in 
te East, 

Comment on various railroad stocks 
preferred by this column: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is a 
leading southwestern carrier, with the 
main road running from Chicago to 
southern California. Strong financially. 
Paid $6 annual dividend during last six 
years. Earned $17.11 for the common 
stock last year; similar earnings ex- 
pected this year. Dividend increase pos- 
sible later. Now around $100. 

Atlantic Coast Line is an important 
carrier between the East and Florida. 
Controls the profitable Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Earned $7.29 last 
ae poring, 94. Around $50. (1946 

igh, 83.) Merger with Florida East 
Coast Railway recently approved by 
the I.C.C. 

Great Northern preferred. Runs from 
Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest. 
With Northern Pacific, controls Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Earnings last seven years averaged well 
over $7 per share. Annual dividend, 
last three years, $3. Current price $44, 
yielding 7%. Management very highly 
regarded, 

Northern Pacific is regarded by some 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 19 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per 
share on the Common Stock of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, payable May 15, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the 
clese of business April 23, 1948. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 19, 1948 
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analysts as the cheapest of the rails. 
Earned $5.39 last year; paid $1. Now 
around $20. Owns the Northwestern 
Improvement Co. With Great Northern, 
controls the Burlington and also the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Book 
value, over $200 per share. The earn- 
ings reported for Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern do not include the 
equity in undistributed earnings of con- 
trolled companies. For 1948, these equi- 
ties are estimated at around $6 per 
share for Northern Pacific and $4 for 
Great Northern. 

Pennsylvania is the nation’s largest 
carrier of railroad traffic, serving a 
thickly-populated and _ industrialized 
section of the country. Was 47 only two 
years ago. At present price, around 19, 
appears to be excellent speculation. Has 
paid a dividend for 100 years. Book 
value, close to $100 per share. 

Southern Pacific does a large busi- 
ness in the Southwest and along the 
Pacific coast. Earnings excellent since 
1941, amounting to $9.41 last year. 
Current dividend, $4; might be in- 
creased. Around $51. 

Southern Rail is the largest car- 
rier in the Southeast. Earned $6.85 last 
year; paying $3. Around $39. 

Texas & Pacific Railway's earnings 
in recent years have been excellent. 
Now around $56; paying $4, yielding 
7%. Earned last year, $11.08, with im- 
provement expected this year. Consid- 
ering the great boom in the State of 
Texas, this stock might do very well. 

Union Pacific is one of the very best 
railroad stocks, now in the 170s. Soon 
to be split, two for one; new stock to 
be on $5 dividend basis. Earned $22.70 
on old stock last year. 

In the railroad d field, St. Louis, 
San Francisco income 4%4s, around 
53, have attractive speculative possi- 
bilities. This road runs from St. Louis 
and Kansas City to Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, with branches to Memphis, 
Birmingham and Pensacola. In 1947, 
the first year of operation following 
completion of the reorganization, the 
company did well. Interest on the in- 
come bonds has already been declared 
for 1948 (and dividends inaugurated 
on the preferred stock). Around pres- 
ent, prices, the income bonds yield 


8%. 


Advance release by air mail of this re 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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THREE 
SPECIAL 
SITUATIONS 


Among our selections for purchase 
on minor reactions this month are 
three whose 
unique technical patterns suggest 


far-above-average price apprecia- 


low-priced stocks 











tion potentialities. 





Charts and analyses of these three 
outstanding buys, together with 
current and next four Bulletins, 
will be sent to new readers only 


on receipt of.........++- $320 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service 





One year's service 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-51, Springfield 3, Mass. 
yi) i i i 
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Two Heads Are 
Better than One 
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Investment advisers are trained ana- 
lysts—yet often disagree! To be safe 
you must consider not one opinion 
but ALL But to subscribe to ALL the 
leading services, then study, sift and 
reconcile their differences would be 
costly and impractical. 

Subscribe today to— 


$ : 
© 8 
.y e 
$s 8 
e 
ry e 
Ss e 
$ 8 
& e 
e@ 
© 
ry) 
$ : 
: INVESTMENT 9 
CONSENSUS 3 
$s Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 4 
Reads, studies and combs the recom- 
mendations of all the leading services S 
@ —boils them down to a simple, read- 8 
@ able one-page report on what these 
$ experts tell their clients. 8 
YY Only $16 for 52 issues. Worth every @ 
cent for sound planning and timing. S 
s Not ONE expert's opinion but a CON- 
SENSUS. A yardstick to test the service 
: or advice you now follow. Get 
° INVESTMENT CONSENSUS! Send— 
© 
© 
: 
© 
© 


(0 $16 A YEAR DD $2, 8 WEEKS 
52 issues Trial Offer 
($17.50 Air Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 3 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS «6 
Dept. E-141, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 8 
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GRAIN._ TRADERS 


A BETTER WAY TO MAKE i) . / 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT! ; 
SOMETHING DEF 


CONSISTENT PROFITS 
LET ME TELL You HOW! 





© INDIANA 4% 


ANDERSON 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 

Cumulative Preferred 
Stock 4.88% Series 
Dividend No. 2 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 30% cents per 
share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable May 31, 1948 to 
stockholders of record on 
May 5, 1948. 

O. V. SHOWERS 

Secretary 

April 16, 1948 

















f DIVIDENDNoTIcEs. 








DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record April 26, 1948. 
*A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the ‘A’ Common and Vot- 
ing Common Stocks will be paid May 
15, 1948, to stockholders of record 
April 26, 1948. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Framingham, Mass. 








April 12, 1948. 





The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock: 


A cash dividend of $1.00 per share. 

A dividend payable in capital stock of 
this Company of five (5) shares of such 
stock for each two hundred (200) shares 
ef $25.00 par value outstanding. 


Such dividends will be payable June 10, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness 3 P.M. on May 3, 1948. No fractional 
shares will be issued. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu thereof. 


Checks, stock and scrip certificates will be 


mailed. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 











Your dividend notice in ForsBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











Investors Leagu 


NON-PROFIT . 


MEMBERSHIP . 


B. C. FORBES, President 
B. A. JAVITS, Vice-President & Gen. Couns 


NON-PARTISAN 








League Platform — 


First, FOREMOST AND ALWAys, the 
Number One Objective of the Investors 
League is retention of the American 
Free Enterprise System—the American 
Way of Life—the system which has, far 
and above any other devised ae 
in the world, brought about higher liv- 
ing standards than enjoyed by any 
other peoples. Any and all problems— 
legislative, industrial, labor, economic, 
etc.—are to be considered on the basis 
of whether they are detrimental or help- 
ful in that connection. 


1. The League is for retention and, 
if possible, strengthening the Taft- 
Hartley Act, if necessary. It believes 
that no branch of our society should 
be in a position arbitrarily to force its 
will upon other branches of society. It 
believes that the investor should be 
heard, and considered, along with labor 
and management. 


2. The League opposes further en- 
croachment of government into 
fields, except in such cases where it is 
clearly evident that necessary projects 
cannot be handled through private en- 
terprise. It opposes the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingle (socialized medicine) Bill. 
It opposes non-tax paying co-opera- 
tives which compete with private enter- 
prise. 


8. The League is for early and sound 
revision of our tax laws and greater 
economy in government. It is for the 
elimination of double taxation of divi- 
dends and reduction of the capital 
gains tax. 


4. The Le favors strict com- 
petition in all lines of business. It be- 
lieves that the Anti-Trust Laws are be- 
ing interpreted alon litical lines 
rather than for strictly business con- 
siderations, and that this must be 
amended. 


5. The League is for modification of 
the Securities & Exo e Act, to fa- 


cilitate the flow of venture capital into 
business. _ 


6. The League is for the Marshall 
Plan, but believes strongly that top- 
notch business executives should: be se- 
cured to head ERP activities in each 
recipient nation. It believes that our 
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1948 Objectives 





Open Letter To: 
All Employers 


GENTLEMEN: 


The Investors League has 
been doing everything within 
its power to stop the trend to- { | 
ward the destruction of the tra- 
ditional American System of | | 
Free Enterprise, which has fur- 
nished the wonderful, high liv- 
ing standards in this country. 

Knowing that many people 
do not read circulars, serious ar- | | 
ticles or advertisements in news- 
papers, or listen to subjects on 
the radio affecting our economy, 
it is the belief of the League 
that the most effective way to 
educate workers and others re- 
garding the private enterprise 
system and its results is for em- 
ployers of labor to hold meet- 
ings of their employees, on the | 
company’s premises, and on 
company time, once every two 
months, or quarterly. 

At such meetings, the advan- 
tages of the American System 
could be explained, in com- 
parison with other systems. 

We urge you to consider the 
desirability of inaugurating such 
meetings in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Proper education of workers 
would prevent Communism 
from making further inroads 
here. Delay might prove fatal. 

Yours respectfully, 


Boarp oF DmecrTors 
Investors LEAGUE 


eS 











i= 


succor must be dependent exer- 
cise of the fullest pane self-help by 
“ee country. aoe 

T: ue is ti 
RT Oo | 
objectives, the investor will emerge 
from his “forgotten man” status, and 
take his rightful in our national 
economy. We be glad to have sug- 
gestions and comments. 





— 





Address communications to Investor 
League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 
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Men of Achievement 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


ged at his industry, and reminds all 
mers that his corporation, which he 
ays has never failed to increase its 
cilities in accordance with the coun- 
ays needs, is currently spending $20,- 
900,000 a month for productive addi- 


' tions and improvements as part of a 


palf-billion-dollar program. This in- 


' dudes new by-product coke ovens with 


searly 2,000,000 tons annual capacity; 
aew blast furnaces, which will boost 
iron capacity by a million tons a year; 
sew facilities and capacity for wire 
aanufacture; and “increased production 
of steel ingots, tin plate and tubular 
groducts.” 

Fairless is “simply amazed” at the 
ference that U. S. Steel has a public- 
be-damned frame of mind. “Our atti- 
ude,” he keeps repeating, “is and will 


always continue to be just the reverse.” 


The steel chief picked up a letter 


' lying on his desk and, omitting names, 


read from it aloud. His enunciation is 


_ excellent, his deep voice more expres- 


sive and better modulated than that of 
many radio commentators. The letter, 
enclosed in one from a friend, took 
exceptions to a newspaper cartoon stig- 
matizing the current expansion of the 


| tteel industry as “too little and too late.” 


“Tm afraid,” Fairless commented rue- 


' fully, “that it is the general public 


which comprehends too little and too 
late what is going on in the world of 


_ steel. For example, take a critically- 








aeeded product like sheet steel, which 
because of its use in the making of 
automobiles, refrigerators, stoves and 
household appliances, impinges closely 
apon the daily lives of millions. How 
many people know that U. S. Steel 
alone has under construction, at various 
locations, sheet mills and collateral fa- 
cilities which will increase its annual 
= steel capacity by close to 600,000 


_ That is not all. As I told the Steel 
Subcommittee of the Senate Small Busi- 
aess Committee, Columbia Steel is 


about to begin erection of a large new 


sheet mill in the Los Angeles area. The 
growing market for sheet steel in the 
far western states has been hastening 
the plans for this project during the 
past two years. It and a number of 
others under consideration have to be 
weighed in the light of prevailing high 
construction costs and, most particu- 
larly, of the low profit on the types of 
steel which the projects are designed to 
turn out. 

_ “Another thing that few people real- 
ze: steel plants can’t be built, facilities 
cant be stepped up, to meet temporary 
and non-recurring demands—such as the 


May 1, 1948 


quick reconstruction of western Europe. 

“On the other hand I reiterate: The 
history of the steel industry demon- 
strates the willingness of that indus- 
try’s members to provide from time to 
time facilities adequate to take care of 
this country’s constantly growing steel 
needs. I am certain that this will be as 
true in the future as it has been in the 


Asked concerning the future, he un- 
hesitatingly replied: 

“I am an optimist. As a youngster I 
most admired George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, neither of whom 
despaired of his country; and even to- 
day I can’t see that we as a nation face 
much darker hours than those of Valley 
Forge or Bull Run. 

“America will, I believe, preserve her 
present form of government and her 
people will, as hitherto, have the an- 
swers. 


Labor Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


side, the dues deduction authorization 
form should exclude everything but 
“dues.” Also, be sure that the authoriza- 
tion is voluntary and permits the 
worker to “pull out” from such deduc- 
tions after a year if he so wishes. Com- 
pulsory dues deductions agreed to be- 
tween the union and the employer are 
not according to law. 

8. Requisition for More Workers. 

Suggested Revision: This form is 
usually filled out by the foreman and 
sent to the personnel department either 
to fill vacancies or add to the staff. 
Some forms designate “union hiring 
halls” as a source of manpower. It’s 
best to delete such references, because 
you may find yourself guilty of discrim- 
ination if you use union sources as your 
main center of recruitment. 

4. Applications for Supervisory Jobs. 

Suggested Revision: When a super- 
visor fills out an application you now 
have the right to ask him whether he is 
or has been a member of a union. This 
is in accordance with the “foremen are 
management” section of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, which exempts supervisory 
workers from coverage. 

5. Grievance Report Form. 

Suggested Revision: It is now legal 
for a worker to present a grievance to 
management without union help. Pre- 
viously, if there was a recognized 
union, the worker had to process his 
“beefs” through the shop steward. Now 
he has a choice—he can get the union 
to represent him or can come on his 
own. However, any settlement made 
with the worker must not violate the 
provisions of the union contract. Fur- 
ther, the union must be given a chance 
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to “sit in” on the settlement. Therefore, 
your grievance forms should reflect the 
new changes. First, they should have 
space provided to indicate whether the 
worker came by himself or with a 
steward. Second, the form should indi- 
cate how the foreman handled the dis- 
pute without upsetting the union con- 
tract. 

As a result of these restrictions, many 
companies are using an inter-manage- 
ment grievance form (see accompany- 
ing sample) which keeps tabs on how 
each grievance was handled and thus 
prevents supervisors from going off the 
deep end. 











Your Progress Depends On 


“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 


128 Pages @ Size: 6” x 9” @ Cloth Binding 
VY OULL FIND almost every one of 


the 61 commonsense essays in 
handsomely bound volume has a per- 
sonal application to business problems 
you face daily. ; 
They shed light on these two currently 
critical American problems: 
1. Getting individualists to work to- 
gether. 
2. Keeping organization a tool for 
men to use in getting things done. 
The following chapters typify the help- 
ful nature of the material: “How to 
Praise,” “Bosses and Leaders,” “Think 
Right, Then Write,” “Putting Ideas To 
Work,” “How To Win Recognition,” 
“The Paradox of Success,” “The Truth 
About Security,” “The Reality of In- 
tangibles,” “How To Profit From 
Meetings,” “How To Make Conferences 
Click,” etc. 
Recommended by The Executive Book 
Club: 
“A compendium of highly instructive 
essays on human relations—each of 
which has a personal and definite ap- 
plication to business problems. Mental 
stimuli and food for thought to the 
thinking businessman.” 
The price has purposely been kept low, 
only $2, because you'll want te place 
this fruitful book in the hands of al) 


of your supervisory personnel. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
Start Using It At Once! 


St a ct ft he 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., I™3. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York t!, N. Y 
Shidie’s 
3. 





Please mail me prepaid a copy of Norman 
new book “Getting Along With Others In Busines: 
Check choice: 


OO Enclosed is $2 OO I will pay $2 when billed 
(In N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 
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Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


One of the greatest pleasures to be 
derived from wealth in any form is the 
delight inherent in choosing the proper 
vocational program for one’s life. The 
shild who has toys that will amuse him 
in all kinds of weather is enjoying the 
tuxuries of life. The man who selects 
the proper vocation in life has all the 
luxuries that life can provide. 

—Lioyp E. BoucHam. 


You cannot do a kindness too soon 
because you never know how soon it 
will be too late. —EMERSON. 


If you love men and they are un- 
friendly, look into your love; if you rule 
men and they are unruly, look into your 
wisdom; if you are courteous to them 
and they do not respond, look into your 


sourtesy. If what you do is vain, always 
seek within. —MENCclvs. 


Facts that are not frankly faced have 
« habit of stabbing us in the back. 
—Sm Haroip Bownen. 


i keep the telephone of my mind 
open to peace, harmony, health, love 
and abundance. Then, whenever doubt, 
anxiety or fear try to call me, they keep 

g a busy signal—and they'll soon 
con my number.—EprrH ARMSTRONG. 


+ don’t know what your destiny will 
be, but one thing I know: the only ones 
emong you who will be really happy 
are * a who will have sought and 
found how to serve. 

—Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


The greater part of mankind are 
more sensitive to contemptuous lan- 
guage, than to unjust acts; they can less 

bear insult than wrong. 
—PLUTARCH. 


The fruits of the earth do not more 
obviously require labor and cultivation 
to prepare them for our use and sub- 
tistence, than our faculties demand in- 
struction and regulation in order to 
qualify us to become upright and val- 
uable members of society, useful to 
others, or happy ourselves. —Barrow. 


The failures of life come from resting 
in good intentions, which are in vain 
unless carried out in wise action. 

—C. Smumons. 


wv 


Two things are as big as the man 
who possesses them—neither bigger nor 
smaller. One is a minute, the other a 
dollar. —CHANNING POLLOCK. 


There is no strength in exaggeration; 
even the truth is weakened by being 
expressed too strongly. —GoLpsMITH. 


A grouch is a man who thinks the 
world is against him . . . and it usually 
is. You can’t put things across by get- 
ting cross. —PERSONNEL-ITIES. 


Learn to Laugh: a good laugh is 
better than medicine. Attend to your 
own business; few people can do that 
well. Say kind things; nobody ever re- 
sents them. Avoid remarks; they 
cause much of the world’s trouble. St 
grumbling; see some good in the wor! 
and keep the bad to yourself. Hide 
aches with a smile; nobody is much 
interested anyway. Learn to laugh; it 
pays! —Stanreco News. 


Justice and power must be brought 
together, so that whatever is just may 
be powerful, and whatever is powerful 
may be just. —PASCAL. 


Few men during their lifetime come 
anywhere near exhausting the resources 
dwelling within them. There are deep 
wells of strength that are never used. 

—Ricuarp E. Byrn. 


As a man grows older: He values the 
voice of experience more, and the voice 
of prop less. He finds more of life’s 
wealth in the common pleasures—home, 
health, children. He thinks more about 
the worth of men, and less “4 their 
wealth. He begins to a ate his own 
father more. a eh ong boosts 
more. He hurries less, and usually 
makes more progress. He esteems the 
friendship of God more and more. 

—M-K-T Emp.Loyees’ MAGAZINE. 


A grain of real knowledge, of genuine 
controllable conviction, will outweigh » 
bushel of adroitness; and to produce 
persuasion there is one golden principle 
of rhetoric not put down in the books~ 
to understand what you are talking 
about. —SEELEY. 


Genius begins groat works; labo 





aione finishes them. —Jousenrr. 
One great use of words is to hide ow 
thoughts. —VoLTane. | 


The science of legislation is like that 
of medicine in one respect; viz: that it 
is far more easy to point out what wil 
do harm, than what will do good. 

—Cotron | 
i 


He that is good for making excuses is | 
seldom good for anything else. 


my | 


There is no charm so great | 
as the charm of a cheerful tempers. | 
a Rh eameens aan S | 
comes entirely by nature—it come 
quite as much by culture. 

restr 


Men who have attained things worth 
having in this world have worked while | 
others idled, have persevered when | 
others gave up in , have prac 
ticed early in life the valuable habits of 
self industry, and singleness of 
urpose. As a t, they enjoy in later 
e the success so erroneo 
attributed to good luck. 


Politics is the science of exigencies. 
—THEODORE PARKER. 


To do what we will, is natural lib 
erty; to do what we may consistently 
with the interests of the community 10 
which we belong, is civil liberty, the | 
only liberty to be desired in a state of 
civil society. . —PaLst. | 





Wise men ne'er sit and wail thei 
loss, but cheerily seek how to redress 
their harms. —SHAKESPEARE 





In response to many requests from readen 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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A ten. . 


Sent in by P. A. Pflueger, San 
Francisco, Calif. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
Suegeated to senders of texts 
usea. 








Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called. 


———— | 


Epuesians 4:1 
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Copr., The American Tobacco Company 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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TENNESSEE a A NORTH CAROLINA 
t WINSTON-SALEM 
wt MA 6} DURHAM 
wr —— eS merece cr _— Se ee eee 
@ A variety of raw materials — ca An wnarowied susetneny of Here is a land with tremendous potential for industri 
t eee 
Pers Senne OOS pena Aa development . .. a land which possesses the natural and 
forest ... @ Friendly and cooperative 
© Manpower — intelligent, state and local governments. . . man-made essentials for successful manufacturing. 
ee a ee =— The wale Mneet Shrenie- Here, in the rich and virile territory served by the Norfol 
rooted"’... ous Coal, mined in the heart of 
© The Norfolk and Western's the territory . . and Western Railway, are numerous plant sites striking th 
dependable rail transpor- @ Sound banking and financial balance needed to keep the costs of manufacture and di 
tation... facilities ... tribution low! ' 
@ The year-round, ice-free Port @ Fine communities where life ; 
of Norfolk, gateway to world is good; where industrious All its compelling advantages make the territory served b 
markets... aes ni pee 5 ; the Norfolk and Western a land of plenty for American in 
@ Dependable electric power Equable, healthful climate seals 
and adequate industrial - - « Midwest to the Atlantic dustry + + + yours to capitalize upon. 
water... coast, highland to lowland . 


_ Meggth 


RAILWAY 


For complete, up-to-the minute information about 
any section of The Land of Plenty, write the Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Drawer F-101, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. All details 
Jurnished in strictest confidence. 





